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THE LOCATION OF THE FARNBAG FIRE, THE 
MOST ANCIENT OF THE ZOROASTRIAN FIRES 


A. V. Wi1LLIAMs JACKSON 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1, General Divisions of the Sacred Fires in Avestan and Pahlavi 


AMONG THE SACRED FIRES Of Zoroastrian antiquity, as reflected 
in the Avesta and clearly portrayed in the Pahlavi literature of 
‘ Sasanian times, there seem to be three which stand out as most 
holy and most ancient.! According to a special grouping they 
represent a threefold division of the sacred element, corre- 
sponding to the social division of the community into three classes, 
priests, warriors, and laborers. 

This threefold classification, based on the social 
order,—as contrasted with a fivefold division of 
fire according to its manifestation and place of origin (namely, 
light of heaven, bodily warmth, heat in trees and plants, lightning, 
and the altar-fire, for example, Ys. 17. 11; Bd. 17. 5; Zésp. 11. 
5-8)—is foreshadowed in the Avesta (Sir. 1. 9; 2. 9) and is often 
referred to in Pahlavi literature.’ 

The names of these three specially sacred fires, 
which undoubtedly had separate temples dedicated to their service 
from the earliest times, are given in Pahlavi (though with varia- 
tions in spelling) as follows: 1. Ataré Farnbag (or -bag), the fire of 
the priests; 2. Atard Giishnasp, the fire of the warriors; 3. Atard 
Birzin-Mitrdé, the representative fire of the laboring class. Thus 
among other Pahlavi passages may be cited Dénkart (9th century 
A. D.) 6. 293, the text of which I here transliterate, retaining the 
‘Huzvarish’ (or Adzvdrisn) Semitic forms when they occur in the 
text, and transcribing them in general according to the traditional 
manner of reading, but adding in parentheses ( ) the corresponding 
Iranian equivalents. 





1Compare Yasna 17.11; Sirdza 1.9; 2. 9; Btindahishn 17. 5-8; Zat- 
sparam, 11. 8-10; and see other citations below; consult also the references 
to Pahlavi works, Arabic and Persian texts, and the writings of modern 
authorities, including Darmesteter, referred to in the footnotes to Jackson, 
Zoroaster, pp. 98-100. 

2 Cf. Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 149-157. 
6 JAOS41 
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Dk. 6. 293. Atard i Farnbi&g pavan (pa) dsravanan gas 
karté yegaviminéet (éstét); va Atard i Gisnasp pavan (pa) artés- 
tardn gas kart yegavimianét (éstét); va Ataré 1 Barzin-Mitré pavan 
(pa) vdstrydsan gas karté yegavimiinét (éstét). 


‘The Fire which is Farnbag has made its place among 
the priests; and the Fire which is Gishnasp has made its 
place among the warriors; and the Fire which is Birzin- 
Mitrd has made its place among the agriculturists.’* 


2. The Location of the Three Oldest Fire-temples 


When making the first two of my four journeys through Persia 
I was able to identify with considerable accuracy, I believe, the 
site of the second and third of these fires, namely that of the 
warriors and that of the laboring class. Thus, the seat of the 
great fire temple Atar Giishnasp, that of the warriors, was shown 
to be located (as Rawlinson foresaw) among the ruins of Takht-i 
Sulaimin, midway between Urimiah and Hamadan, which I 
visited in 1903 and described with full references in Persia Past 
and Present, pp. 124-143. The location of the Mithra fire, that 
of the laborers, I identified with reasonable certainty, in 1907, 
as being near the village of Mihr, half-way between Miandasht 
and Sabzavar on the Khurasin road to Nishapir, and gave a 
detailed account of the probable situation in the volume From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, pp. 211-217. 

There still remained open, however, the question of the location 
of the Atar Farnbag, the fire of the priests. 


3. The Farnbag Fire in particular 


This sacerdotal fire was probably the most ancient and cer- 
tainly the most venerated of the holy fires in Iran, because it was 
the earthly representative in particular of the Avestan Atar 
Spanista, ‘Holiest Fire’ (Ys. 17. 11), which, according to the com- 





3 Dk. 6. 293, text ed. D. D. P. Sanjana, The Dinkard, vol. 12, p. 11-12; 
tr. p. 12, Bombay, 1911; ef. D. M. Madan, Pahlavi Dinkard, vol. 2, p. 536, 
Bombay, 1911. On this same threefold division according to the social classes, 
see also the Pahlavi work Kdarndmak-t-Artakhshir-t-Papakan, 1. 13, ed. 
D. D. P. Sanjana, pp. 3-4 (text), p. 3 (transl.), Bombay, 1896; ed. E. K. 
Antia, p. 3 (text), p. 4 (transl.), Bombay, 1900; id. p. 4, n. 8 (citation from 
the ‘ Afrin-i-Hamkare’ in the Iran. Bd.). 
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mentary of the Pahlavi version of the Avesta, Phl. Ys. 17. 67 
[=11], ‘is the one (burning) in Paradise in the presence of Ormazd 
in a spiritual state,’ zak (6) i dén (andar) Gardtman pés t Attharmazd 
pavan (pa) méndkth yegaviminéet (éstét)4 The name of this 
priestly fire, it should be furthermore noted, appears in Sasanian 
and later Persian times either as Farnbag, Frdba, or as Khurrad, 
Khirdad,' these two.sets of forms being respectively a corruption 
of a theoretic Avestan form *Hvarend-bagha or of *Hvarend-data, 
that is, the fire ‘of the Glory (z’aranah-) Divine,’® or the fire 
‘Glory-given’—see Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 153, and Jackson, Zor. 
p. 99. 

In the last-mentioned volume (Zor. p. 99, n. 4) I noted from the 
Indian recension of the Bindahishn, 17. 5-6, the tradition 
that this famous fire existed as early as Yima’s reign, having been 
established in the Khorasmian land, or east of the shore of the 
Caspian Sea, and was removed by Vishtasp to Kabul. In other 
words, according to the reading and interpretation of the Pahlavi 
name ‘Kavul’ as Kabul in the texts of the Indian Bindahishn 
then available (and adopted by Dr. West in his translation, 
SBE 5. 63), the fire was removed southeastward into what is 
now the province of Afghanistan. At the same time, however, 
I observed that Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 153-154, gave reasons for 
believing that it was not removed eastward but to the southwest 
of Iran, to a locality in the province of Firs, or Persis Proper, 
especially on the authority of some Arab-Persian geographical 
writers. On the whole, at that time (1899), in favoring the view 
that the noted pyraeum was located at Kabul, I followed, though 
with some reserve, the tradition in the current editions of the 
Indian recension of the Bindahishn by Westergaard and 
by Justi (afterwards by Unvalla), and the translation by West. 

Upon returning from the American Relief Commission to Persia 





4Cf. also Zisp. 11. 1, 2, 6; Dk. 7. 3. 73, 75, 78; likewise Bd. 17. 1, 3, but 
on the misplacing of the attribute spdnii in the latter see Darmesteter, 
Le ZA 1. 150, and Windischmann, Zor. Studien, p. 88; cf. furthermore, West, 
SBE 5. 61, n. 2. 

5 On the variety of spellings in the texts see West, in SBE 5. 63, n. 3; 
Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, 2. 83-84. Throughout the present article 
the transliteration as Farnbag (with long 4) has been adopted unless there 
were special occasion to draw attention to a textual reading -big (with 
short 4). 

* More literally, ‘the Glory (which is) Divinity’. 
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in 1918-19, I had occasion to take up the entire matter again in 
the light of the Iranian recension of the Bindahishn, the 
so-called ‘Great Iranian Bindahishn,’ which had meanwhile 
become accessible to me in the photo-zincographed facsimile of 
the TD manuscript, edited by T. D. Anklesaria and his son 
Behramgore T. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908. It is the purpose, 
therefore, of this paper to review the whole subject of the Farnbag 
Fire and present all the data that I have been able to gather from 
Zoroastrian and Muhammadan sources in regard to the question 
of its location. 


4. The Statements in the Pahlavi Bindahishn regarding the 
Location of the Farnbag Fire 


Assuming, as above explained, that the Farnbaig Fire of the 
sacerdotal class is the earthly representative of the Atar Sp3nishta, 
or ‘ Holiest Fire,’ of the Avesta, I shall take up the most important 
Pahlavi passage relating to it, which is found in the Bindahishn, 
giving it first (a) in the Indian recension and second (b) in the 
divergent Iranian recension, and then (c-r) shall add a general 
discussion of the subject, drawing from other sources as well.’ 


a. Indian recension of Bindahishn 17. 5-6 


(Principal variations from the Iranian recension are indicated by 
spaced letters) 

Bd. 17. 5-6 (Ind. rec.). Va Yim dén (andar) xiitdth hamak 
kaér pavan (pa) aityyarth |i| valmansdn (68dn) kéla (har) si atag 
avirtar kart; az-af Ataré Farnbdag val (avd). dat-gas pavan (pa) 
gadman (khiirah)-hémand kof i pavan (pa) Xvdrazm yetibinast 
(nigast) yegavimiinét (éstét). Min (ka)-sdn Yim bard (bé) kirinét® 
gadman (khiirah) i Yim min (az) yadman (dast) t Dahak Ataré i 
Farnbdg bog. Dén (andar) xitath Vistasp Malka (Sah) 





7 On the general characteristics of the Indian and the Iranian recensions of 
the Bindahishn see West, Pahlavi Literature, in Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss 
d. iran. Philologie, 2. 91-102; Anklesaria, Bindahishn, Introd. pp. xxix—xxxvi. 

® The following texts of the Indian recension have been compared—N. L. 
Westergaard, Bundehesh, p. 41, Copenhagen, 1851; F. Justi, Der Bundehesh, 
p. 41, Leipzig, 1868; M.N. Unvalla, The Pahlavi Bundehesh (lithographed), 
p. 48, Bombay, 1897; Pazand text, ed. E. K. Antia, Pazend Tezts, p. 81, 
Bombay, 1909. For the text of the Iranian recension see below. 

* The reading kirinét ‘sawed’ is the correct one, see note 12 below. 
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pavan (pa) pétakih min (az) Dén az Xvdrazm val (avd) rdgan kof 


pavan (pa) Kdvulistadn”® Kdavul'® i mata (déh) yetibinast 
(nigast), cigtin kevan (ntin)-ic'' tamman (and) katriinét (manét). 


‘And in the reign of Yim every action was more fully per- 
formed through the assistance of all these three fires; there- 
upon the Fire Farnbag was established at the lawful 
place [i. e. temple] on the glory-having mountain which is in 
Khvarazm. When they sawed Yim in twain,” the Fire 
Farnbag saved the glory of Yim from the hand of Dahak." 
In the reign of King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the 
Religion, it was established out of Khvadrazm, upon 
the shining mountain in Kavulistan, the district of 
K ivul (Kabul), just as it there even now remains.’ 


Two deductions may be made so far as the Indian recension is 
concerned :— 

The first is that the Farnbag Fire was originally located in 
Khvarazm. This is also in accord with the statement of the 
Pahlavi Selections of Zdat-sparam, 11. 9: ‘The place of the Fire 





1 There seems to be no doubt in the reading in the Indian recension of 
the Phi. text K dvlstan Kdvl; the Pazand text (ed. Antia, p. 81) has 
Kavalstén Kari d@i—the last two words (instead of Kabul) being noteworthy 
in connection with the reading of the Iranian recension, as discussed further on. 

"So rightly (Phl. kevan or kandi) in Westergaard, Unvalla, as against 
Justi’s text kn pc; the Pazand (ed. Antia, p. 81) has ninci. 

2 This is the best reading and rendering of the text (Phl. kartn@t), just as 
in Bd. 1. 5, Spitur zak (4nd)-4 yeheviint (bid) levatman (ava) dam (? Wg. p. 
77, 1. 9) Dahak Yim bard (bé) kirtnét, ‘Spitir was he who, along with the 
creature (?) Dahak, sawed Yim in twain.’ See also Justi, Bund. transl. pp. 
23, 44. The allusion (as was emphasized by Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, 
2. 70, 84, Paris, 1883) is to the well-known Iranian tradition, as old as the 
Avesta (Yt. 19. 46, Spityuram Yimékarantam) that Spityura, the false brother 
of Yima, together with the monstrous tyrant Dahaka sawed Yima in two. 
See also Firdausi, Shah-namah (ed. Vullers) 1. 34, Dahdk b-arrah mar tra 
ba-di nim kard, ‘Dahak with a saw cut that one (Jamshid) in two halves’; 
ef. also Mohl, Livre des rois, 1. 47. 

3 In the somewhat mythological account given in the Avesta (Yt.19.47—51) 
of the struggle between the Fire and Dahaka and Spityura, who sawed Yima 
in twain, the ‘Glory’ (X"aranah) when saved by the Fire expands as far as 
the Sea Vourukasha (i. e. Caspian), thus pointing to the fact that it was 
originally associated with the Khorasmian region. 

“4 The reading Kavul (Kabul) is correct, see n. 10 above. Fora late Rivayat 
tradition associating a portion of the Khordat (Farnbag) fire with Kangra 
in India, see Darmesteter, Le ZA 1, 154, 
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Farnbag was formed on the Gadman-hémand (‘glorious’) mountain 
in Khvarazm.’” It agrees likewise with the Iranian Bindahishn, 
cited below, as well as with the traditions, quoted further on, 
from the Arab-Persian sources. It should be remarked, moreover, 
that the designation ‘glorious (gadman-hdmand) mountain in 
Khvarazm,’ which is found equally in the Iranian recension below 
and is taken by Dr. West (SBE 5. 63) as a proper name, refers to 
the mountain being resplendent through the illumination of the 
sacred fire, as does also the ‘shining (résan) mountain in Kavul- 
istin’ to which it was removed, although the name and place 
of the latter are quite different in the Iranian recension. 
The second deduction is that the Indian version regards the 
fire as having later been transferred to the region of Kabul, 
although some reasons will hereafter be noted for raising the 
question whether the Indian text, with Kdvulistén and Kavul, 
may not be due in part to a misreading of an older Iranian arche- 
type. However that may be, it is proper, before proceeding 
farther, to give support for the Indian claim of the removal of the 
fire to Kabul. 
* One argument in support of it may be drawn from the fact that 
an old Pahlavi legend regarding the immortal hero Keresisp 
(Av. Karasdspa), who had once sinned by perpetrating an act 
against fire, associates his name in part with Kabul, while in the 
Avesta itself also, in Vd. 1. 9 (33-36), Keresispa is mentioned 
in connection with the region Vaékarata, for the Pahlavi version 
which gives Kapil, i.e. Kabul.'® This old Pahlavi legend regard- 
ing Keresasp’s affront to fire and his consequent punishment after 
death is found in Dk. 9. 15. 1-4, being briefly summarized from 
the original Avestan Sitkar Nask, and is given with fuller details 
in a Pahlavi Rivdyat which in some manuscripts precedes the 
Datistan-i Dénik. According to this tale the soul of Keresasp, 
when barred entrance into heaven by the outraged fire, makes 
appeal to Ormazd and to Zoroaster, as intercessor in his behalf, 
beginning his plea with: ‘I have been a priest of Kdpil(?)’ i. e. 
Kabul—aégh (ku) Kapil(?) aérpaté bit himanam (am)."" But 





6 See Zisp. 11. 9, tr. West, in SBE 5. 186. 

© Besides Vd. 1. 9, Keresispa is mentioned in the Avesta also in Ys. 9. 
10-11; Yt. 5. 37-38; 13. 61, 136; 15. 27-28; 19. 38-44. 

17 See West, in SBE 18. 373, and the text ed. B. N. Dhabar, The Pahlavi 
Rivayat accompanying the Dadistan-t Dinik, p. 67, Bombay, 1913; and con- 
sult especially the references to the whole Keresispa legend in Darmesteter, 
Le ZA, 2. 626, n, 58, 
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there is some uncertainty as to the textual reading, which is 
written K dp ar (not with the usual sign for 1, and with a long @); 
and another reading of the characters as Kaj li, meaning ‘would 
that I’ had been a priest, has been suggested, which accords with 
the Persian version which has ka ké, ‘would that,’ altering the 
rest of the sentence to match this.'* There is, moreover, no 
actual reference to the Farnbag Fire by name, though it may be 
implied. So this argument for Kabul as a whole is not entirely 
convincing. 

The second point that may be urged in favor of viewing the 
transference of the Farnbag Fire southeastward from Khwarazm 
is found in the fact of its association with Peshydtanii (Av. 
Pasdtani), the immortal son of Vishtasp and ruler of Kangdez, 
which was somewhere in the eastern region.'® According to the 
Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (Byt. 3. 29, 30, 37), Peshydtanii will appear 
at the final millennium and celebrate the worship ‘of the Gadman- 
hdmand (“glorious”), which they call Réshand-kerp (“luminous 
form’’), which is established at the lawful-place (ddtd-gds, i. e. 
temple) of the victorious Farnbag Fire.”° This celebration will be 
accompanied also by the ritual worship of the other two most 
sacred fires, Gishnasp and Birzin-Mitrd. Dr. West (SBE 5. 
227 n. 1) saw in the passage quoted an allusion to the removal of 
the Farnbag Fire from the ‘Glorious’ mountain in Khvarazm 
to the ‘shining’ mountain in Kavulistan, of Bd. 17. 5, 6, above 
cited. In the text itself, however, there is no actual mention of 
Kabul, any more than there is of the locality of the other two fires 
which co-operate; nevertheless Peshydtani, ruler of Kangdez, 
belongs more particularly to Eastern Iran as does also-in general 
his father Vishtasp. 





18 See Dhabar, op. cit. p. 66, n. 8, and cf. West, op. cit. p. 373, n. 5; on the 
Persian version also see E. K. Antia, The Legend of Keresaspa, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, p. 94, Bombay, 1908. 

1” Various conjectures have been made regarding the locality of Phl. 
Kangdez (Av. Kanha, Pers. Gang-diz); for example the region of Tashkend 
has been suggested by F. Justi, Beitr. z. alten Geog. Persiens, 2. 20-21, Giessen, 
1869-1870 (Marburg Univ.-program); cf. W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, pp. 
52-54, Erlangen, 1852. The territory of Bukhara, or even Khiva, has been 
proposed by Darmesteter, Le ZA 2. 380, n. 70. It would be fanciful to guess 
Kunduz, east of Balkh in Afghanistan, because of the spelling. 

2° See text and transliteration of Byt. 3. 29, ed. K. A. D. Nosherwan, The 
Pahlavi Zand-i-Vohiman Yasht, pp. 17, 20, Bombay, 1900; and cf. translation 
by West, in SBE 5. 227. 
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Thus much having been said in favor of the removal of the 
Farnbag Fire to Kabul, on the testimony of the Indian Binda- 
hishn, we may now turn to a quite different statement on the older 
authority of the Iranian Biindahishn. 


b. Iranian recension of Bundahishn 17. 5-6 


(Principal variations from the Indian recension are indicated by 
spaced letters)” 


Bd. 17. 5-6 (Iran. rec.). Va Yim dén (andar) xiitath-i hamaké 
kar pavan (pa) aiyydrih-i valmansadné (68an) kédla (har) st atas 
avirtar hamat kartd; az-a¥ Ataré Gadman (Khirah) val 
(avd) % daté-gas pavan (pa) gadman (khtirah)-himand kéféd pavan 
(pa) Xvdrazm nisdstd. A mat(ka)-sdné Yim bard (bé) kirinétd 
gadman (khiirah) i Yim min (az) yadman (dast) i Dahaké Ataréd 
Gadman (khirah) bozénét. Dén (andar) xiitaith Vistaspd Malka 
(Sah) pavan (pa) petakth min (az) Dénd min (az) Xvdrazm val 
(avd) risané kof-i Kavdrvand™®™ Kdadr6é mata (déh) vast(?)™ 
nigdst6-himand, cigiin kavan(niin)-ic tamman (dné) katrinét 
(mdnét). 

It will be observed that a large part of the Iranian recension of 
Bd. 17. 5-6 is the same as the Indian version transliterated and 
translated above, except that the fire is called AtarS’ Gadman 
(Khirah), ‘Fire of Glory,’ which is only another way of saying 
Atard Farnbag, ‘Fire of the Glory-divine’ (according as the Semitic 
or Iranian designation is chosen); and both recensions agree that 
the fire was originally in Khvarazm. But in the latter part of the 
passage there is a very noteworthy difference in the Iranian 
version regarding the place to which the fire was removed. In 
contradistinction to the Indian Bindahishn, which locates the 
transferred fire ‘upon the shining mountain in Kavulistan, the 
district of Kavul (Kabul),’ the Iranian Biindahishn says: 


‘In the reign of King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the 
Religion, it became established out of Khvarazm, on the shin- 
ing mountain of Kavarvand (“vaporous’) in the 
K ar district, just as it there even now remains.’ 





1 See text ed., in photozincograph process, by T. D. Anklesaria with intro- 
duction by B. T. Anklesaria, The Biindahishn, being a Facsimile of the T. D. 
Manuscript brought from Persia, pp. 124-125, Bombay, 1908. 

22 So ms. adds hamdi, ‘always’. 

*3 So the Pahlavi word kn Grn nd is to be read. See below. : 

% So at least it seems that this and the following word are to be read. 
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The old local name of the mountain, which became illuminated 
when the sacred fire was transferred to it, I decipher from the 
original Pahlavi script (k n drnnd) as Kavdrvand,—the Pahlavi 
sign for v and n being the same—and suggest connecting it with 
Mod. Pers. kavadr, ‘vapor, mist which appears in summer nights,’ 
and comparing the common suffix -vand (-vant), ‘possessing’, in 
such mountain-names as Révand (Av. Raévant), Arvand or Alvand 
(Av. Aurvant), Damavand, and Skt. Himavant.** 

The next point is to identify the ‘Kar district,’ or town, indi- 
cated by Phl. Karé mata (déh) of our Iranian recension, where 
the fire was located on the Kavarvand mountain. The photo- 
zincographed copy of the text plainly reads Karé mata, and it 
should be particularly noted that the Pazand version even of the 
Indian Bindahishn, ed. Antia, p. 81, as remarked above, p. 85, 
n. 10, also gives Kari déz (although preceded by Kdvalstan, which 
in itself may have been due to some original misreading of the 
obscure Kavdrvand, unfamiliar in India, as previously hinted). 
I do not know the source of Darmesteter’s reading (Le ZA 1. 154) 
Karikdn matd, ‘le pays de Karikan,’ regarding which he adds, 
‘le pehlvi Karikan serait en persan Karyan’; but he was certainly 
on the right track when he went on to suggest that the place was 
to be identified with Kariyain in Fars, celebrated: for its sacred 
fire which had been transported there from Khvarazm, as reported 
by Mas‘idi, 4. 76, cf. Yakit, p. 471. 

Kariyan?’ is the name of a small town and district of the old 
province of Fars, being located about ten miles southwest of 





% See F. Steingass, Pers.-Eng. Dict. p. 1057a. The place is not to be con- 
fused with Kavar or Kuvar, a town southeast of Shiraz, although that is 
also in Fars, cf. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 253, Cam- 
bridge, 1905. It should be added that a Mod, Pers. paraphrase of Avesta 
Sirdza 1. 9 (cited by Spiegel, Av. Ubersetzt, 3. 199, n. 2, Leipzig, 1863; id. 
Comm. tiber d. Av. 2. 697, Vienna, 1868) places the Adar Fra or Farnbag Fire 
‘on the mountain Kankarah’ (bar kiih-i Kankarah), the interpretation being 
evidently due to a misreading of Phl, Kavarvand, Cf, furthermore Hoffmann, 
Ausgtige, p. 285, n. 2239. 

% Possibly Damiavand (judging from various spellings, Armen, Dambdvand, 
Arabic Dumbdavand beside Damdvand and Dabdvand, and a Pazand translitera- 
tion as Dumdvand, in Paz. Jamaspi, ed. Modi, pp. 67, 114; cf. also Marquart 
EranSahr, p. 127) may be derived from an original Av.*dunmdvant, ‘having 
vapor’. So I find Salemann, in Grdr. iran. Phil. 1, p. 266; but this is 
opposed by Bartholomae, AirWb. s.v. dunman, col. 749. 

27On such formations in -dn see Néldeke, Gesch. d. Pers. u. Araber, aus 
Tabari, p. 112, n. 1. 
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Juwaim (Juwun), roughly midway between Siraf (Tahiri) on the 
Persian Gulf and Darabjird in the interior, or again inland between 
Jahram and Lars, and is still marked on modern maps as approxi- 
mately situated between lat. 28° 1’ and long. 53° 1’, not far from 
Harm.”* According to the medieval Oriental geographers it was 
celebrated in antiquity for its strong fortress, crowning a hill-top, 
and as being the site of an ancient fire-temple from which the 
Zoroastrian priests distributed the sacred fire to other places.?° 
As the identification of Kariyain with the ‘Kar district (or town)’ 
of the Pahlavi text seems to be correct, judging from the various 
old allusions, I shall proceed below to give all the data that I can 
find regarding the subject in the Arab-Persian geographical and 
historical sources.*° 

Before presenting the material from these Oriental sources, 
however, I shall insert, as a parenthetic paragraph, an important 
account of Kariyain by an English traveler who visited it some 
forty years ago. It is the only modern description of the place 
that I know, among the long list of travels in Persia, and I found 
it just after.this article was completed and ready to be sent to the 
‘press, but happily in time for insertion here. The description is 
by Edward Stack, of the Bengal Civil Service, who visited Kariyan, 





28 See map at end of Curzon, Persia, vol. 2, London, 1892; also Edward 
Stanford, Map of Persia, London, 1887 (Indian Survey); and especially com- 
pare Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Map vi. Consult further- 
more the map in W. Tomaschek, Zur Topographie von Persien, in Sitzb. d. 
kais. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Cl., vol. 108, p. 652, Vienna, 1885; 
likewise the map in E. Stack, Siz Months in Persia, 1. 72, London, 1882 
(cited below). It should be observed, in passing, that the name Kdriyédn, 
as Ramm al-Kariyan, * Tribe of Kariyin.’ appears as a local designation of 
several places in the Province of Fars (see Istakhri 1. 114 1. 6; ef. 1. 99 L. 2; 
1. 141 1. 4; Ibn Haukal, 2. 186, 1. 7; ef. 2. 180 1. 5; Mukaddasi, 3. 424 1. 6; 
2. 447 1. 8; 2. 454 |. 7); but the tribe in general is not to be confused with 
our Kariyin of the Fire-temple, as noted also by Hoffmann, Ausztige, p. 
284, n. 2237; compare likewise the discussion by Schwarz, Jran im Mittelalter, 
2. 91-92. 

29See Le Strange, op. cit. p. 255 (with references); P. Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter aus den arabischen Geographen, 2. 91-92; 3. 137, Leipzig, 1910, 
1912; also A. Christensen, L’Empire des Sassanides, p. 65, Copenhagen, 1907. 
On an old Kurdish tribe of Kariyain, see Hoffmann, Ausztige, p. 285; Le 
Strange, Description of the Province of Fars, p. 13, London, 1912. 

30 J may add that I had practically completed collecting these data before 
having access to G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus Syrischen Akten persischer 
Martyrer, pp. 281-289, Leipzig, 1880, which served, however, as a most 
admirable supplement as the footnotes hereafter will abundantly show. 
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March 19, 1881, and devotes a half dozen pages to the town and 
its environs (calling it ‘Karyun,’ correctly enough after the local 
pronunciation of the name today), in the first of his two volumes 
entitled Six Months in Persia, 1. 117-123 (New York, 1882, 
Putnams). His record has all the more value when used as a 
supplement to the Arab-Persian geographers, of a thousand 
years before, about whom he knew nothing. It unconsciously 
supports their testimony as to the antiquity of the town, its hills 
and fertile suburban districts, and especially it mentions ‘the fort 
of the Fire-well, so called from the discovery of naphtha in a well 
hard by.’ The features that are characteristic in Stack’s account 
for comparison with the older Oriental writers are here indicated 
by spacing the words. He rightly described Kariyain as three 
miles distant from Harm, which is also still indicated in the maps; 
and both places at the time of his visit were suffering seriously 
from ‘the effects of drought and famine’ then prevailing in Persia. 


E. Stack, Six Months in Persia, 1. 118-123: ‘Harm is a 
large village, with extensive date-groves, and perhaps two 
hundred houses. It was deserted and in ruins; we could find 
no quarters there. Karyun is still larger; it must 
have had a population of 2000 souls, but we could find 
only three families in the whole place . . . Two other 
forts [besides a modern one] stand in the plain, a mile east 
of Karyun. One is the Mud Fort (Qala-i-Gilz), built when 
Karim Khan was reigning in Shiraz (1780); it is a square 
earthwork with a side of 120 yards, and had a tower every 
twelve yards. The other is the fort of the Fire- 
well, so called from the discovery of naphtha 
in a well hard by; it isa tower girt with a wall, 
on a mound. Forts and well are in ruins now. 
Karyun stands in the middle of three rocky 
hills, and these, also, are said to have been forti- 
fied. I went up one hill with some men of the village. 
‘They stopped at the foot, picked up bones, and said, “ These 
are the bones of men,” and proceeded to tell me the fol- 
lowing story:—Shah Kdran was besieged here 
by 12,000 Mussalmans, when the Arabs first invaded 
Persia. [The story continues with an account of Shah 
Karan’s successful resistance at first, until he was betrayed 
through the treachery of his own wife, and fell into the hands 
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of the Arabs, and the fortress was taken]. Such was the 
legend of Karyun. Shah Kdran was, of course, a fire- 
worshipper [and a footnote adds, “the Chah Tashi 
(atasht) or fire-well, was perhaps a holy place in Shah Qaran’s 
time’’}** and [he] seems to be a semi-historical personage. 
He is credited with having made sixty qanats (underground 
conduits for water). It is probable enough, too, that 
Karyun may be an ancient place. In a country 
like Persia, where the habitable spots have been marked out 
by Nature from the beginning of the world, the smallest 
human settlement in the desert may date back thou- 
sands of years. It is at least true of Karyun that 
the ruins of a fort do actually stand on the hill, and 
that bones are plentiful in the dry torrent beds. What with 
relics of mortality, ruins, and robbers, Karyun was an emi- 
nently cheerful place. My guides said there were twenty 
inhabited houses; I doubt it. The placé was once 
flourishing and well-built. Conical domes of 
abambars (water-cisterns) rose among the houses, testifying . 
toa large water-supply and large population 
in former years... In good seasons, the plain 
where these villages [Kariyan and Harm] (and a few others) 
are situated ought to be extremely rich, I saw some 
very fine wheat under Karyun. An ancient qanat waters 
Karyun, and an unsuccessful attempt has recently been made 
by Lutf Ali Khan [the governor] to strike out another.’ 


Keeping in mind this interesting modern account of Kariyan 
with its ‘fort of the Fire-well,’ named from a fountain of naphtha 
and marked by a ruined wall and tower crowning a mound, and 
remembering the legend of its hill-top fastness, so long impregnable, 
we may now turn to the Arab-Persian records of the place, which 
date a millennium earlier. From their allusions to Kariyan it 
will become perfectly clear that the town, like the other places, 
Darabjird, al-Baidaé; Nasa, Fasa, that are mentioned in connéction 
with the sacred fire now under investigation, was certainly located 
in the Province of Fars. Concerning that there remains no 
question. 





31 The Persian cid'-dlaSi signifies ‘fiery well’. 
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5. Arab-Persian Allusion; to the Farnbag Fire 


c. Ibn Fakih al-Hamadhadni (903 A. D.) 

The earliest Arab-Persian geographer to refer to the Farnbag 
Fire, under the title Adhar-Khurrah, was Ibn Fakih of Hamadan, 
Persia (903 A. D.). In his Arabic account of an ancient fire- 
temple in the district of Farihin, near Hamadin, he goes on to 
mention several other well known sacred fires in different places, 
one of which was ‘The Fire Adhar-Khurrah and fire of Jamm ash- 
Shidh (Jamshid), which is the oldest.’ This he also says was 
originally in Khvérazm, and was removed by the Sasanian mon- 
arch Anishirvan (he does not mention Vishtaésp) to Kariyan, 
adding, moreover, that at the time of the Arab conquest a part of 
it was carried for safety to Fasa, a town which is likewise in Fars. 
Ibn Fakih’s statement (ed. De Goeje, Bibl. Geog. Arab. 5. 246, 
Leyden, 1885) may be translated as follows: 


Ibn Fakih al-Hamadhani, 5. 2461. 8 f. ‘As regards the 
fire of Jamm ash-Shidh (Jamshid) it is the Adhar- 
Khurrah (i. e. Fire Farnbag). It was in Khwarazm, 
and Anishirwan removed it to al-Kdriydn. 
Now when the Arabs came into power, the Magians 
were afraid that it would be extinguished. So they 
divided it into two parts, one part (remained) in al- 
Kariy4n, and one part was carried to Fasa,* thinking 
that if one of them should be extinguished the other would be 
left.’ 

d. Mas‘idi (943 A. D.) 
The most important passage to be brought into connection with 
the Bindahishn account is the reference to the fire of Jamshid 
(i. e. the Farnbaig Fire) in Mas‘idi, Murijj adh-Dhahab (‘The 





% Lit. ‘first’, ed. De Goeje, 5. 246. 

3 The town Fasa is some fifty miles west of Darabjird; but it must be 
noted that Mas'‘idi (see below) says Nas& (Nisi). Incidentally it may be 
remarked that Fasa is particularly mentioned in connection with Zoroaster 
and Bishtasp (Vishtasp) by Tha‘alibi, tr. H. Zotenberg, pp. 255, 262, Paris, 
1900. On Fas& see Le Strange, op. cit. pp. 290, 293, 294; Schwarz, op. cit. 
2. 97-100, but there is no special mention of a fire-temple in connection with 
this industrial town. It is possible that Fas& in Ibn Fakih is misread for 
Nasé (see below). 

“Ed. De Goeje, 5. 246; cf. also tr. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, in 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, p. 45, New York, 1894. 
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Golden Meadows,’ text and French tr. by Barbier de Meynard, 
Les Prairies d’or, 4. 75-76, Paris, 1865). Mas‘idi, after mention- 
ing ten celebrated pyraea, comes to speak of the fire of Jamshid, 
which Vishtasp (Bishtasp or Yistasf), at the direction of Zoro- 
aster, removed from Khvarazm to Darabjird, the chief city in the 
land of Fars. (For this latter sentence in the original, Hoffmann, 
Ausztige, p. 285, suggests reading, ‘nach der Stadt [al-Karian, 
einer Dependenz von] Darabgerd, einer Kira im Lande Pars’— 
giving his reasons for the conjecture in a footnote, n. 2240). 
Mas‘iidi goes on to state that King Kai Khusrau (who lived 
between the time of Jamshid and Vishtasp) had worshiped this 
fire while it was in Khvarazm, and he notices also the divergent 
tradition that it was Anishirvan who had removed it to Kariyan,™ 
repeating likewise that at the time of the Muslim conquest the 
fire was divided for the purpose of safety, a part being left in 
Kariyan and a part removed to Nasa and al-Baida in Fars. As 
noted below, both these latter places (or practically the same 
place) are, like Kariyan, situated in the Fars Province. The 
whole passage from Mas‘iidi is here translated. 


Mas‘iidi, Murij adh-Dhahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
4. 75-76. ‘Zaraidusht directed King Yistasf (i.e. Vish- 
taisp) that he should search for the fire which had been 
venerated by King Jam. He made search and found it 
in the city of Khvarazm, and Yistasf then removed it to 
the city Darabjird,** of the land of Fars and its country. 
In our time, the year 332 [A. H.=943 A. D.], this temple is 
called Adharjiy, and the translation of this is ‘Fire-stream’ 
(or Fire-river), ddhar being one of the names for ‘fire’ and 
jay being one of the names for ‘river’ in old Persian. The 
Magians revere this fire in a manner in which they revere 
no other fires or fire-temples. 

‘In Persian (tradition) it is reported that when Kai Khus- 
rau®? went forth to make war against the Turks, and marched 





% See the citation above from Ibn Fakih al-Hamadhani; but observe 
some of the statements given below which would militate against the Anishir- 
van tradition. 

* For Hoffmann’s suggested emendation ‘to the city [al-Karian, a depend- 
ency of) Darabjird’ see the introductory paragraph above. 

37 As remarked above, Kai Khusrau lived about two hundred years before 
Vishtasp according to the traditional dates, see Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 180. 
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to Khvarazm, he inquired there about that fire, and when he 
found it he venerated it and worshiped it. 

‘And it has been said [by others}* that Anishir- 
van wasthe one whoremoved it to al-Kariy4n. 
The appearance of Islam caused fear to the Magians lest 
the Musulmans should extinguish it; so they left a part (lit. 
some) of it at al-Kariyin and removed a part (lit. some) of 
it to Nas&*® and al-Baida in the district of Fars, so that one 
of them should be left in case the other was extinguished.’*° 


e. Shahrastani (1086-1153 A. D.)—based largely on Mas‘idi 


Quite an extended notice of various fire-temples and their 
founders is given by Abu’l-Fath Muhammad ash-Shahrastani 
in his well-known ‘Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects’ 
(Kitab al-Milal wa’l-Nihal, text ed. Cureton, part 1, pp. 197-198, 
London, 1842; German tr. by Haarbriicker, 1, pp. 298-299, Halle, 
1850).** As Shahrastaéni was a native of the large village of 
Shahrastan in Khurdasin, being born there in 1086 A. D., and had 
studied at Nishaipir, he must have had a good knowledge of 
Persian traditions regarding the sacred fires. When, however, he 
comes to speak of the fire of Jamshid he follows Mas‘idi rather 
closely in his statements regarding Khvarazm, Darabjird, and 
the tradition mentioned above with respect to Anishirvin and 
the transference of the fire to al-Kariyin (erroneously written in 





38 See Ibn Fakih, cited above, and Shahrastiani (after Mas‘idi), cited below. 

39 The text here reads Nasa (not Fasdé as'in Ibn Fakih, cited above); so 
also Shahrastani (based on Mas‘idi) has Nasd, as quoted below. Nasa and 
al-Baidaé (the latter meaning in Arabic ‘The White’ town) are names for the 
same town (or possibly for two places merged into one town, like the modern 
Isfahain-Jul’ah), located about twenty miles northward from Shiraz in the 
Province of Fars (cf. Muk., p. 432, 1); the Persians called it also Nasaitak 
(Ist. p. 126, 11 ff.), signifying according to Yakit (1. 791, 20, and ef. 4. 778, 6), 
Dar-i Isfid, ‘White Palace’—see Schwarz, Jran im Mittelalter, 1. 16-17, 
Leipzig, 1896; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 280 (and map, 
p. 249). 

«© For help in connection with the translation of the various Arabic passages 
throughout, I am particularly indebted to my assistant, Dr. A. Yohannan of 
Columbia University; and also to my former pupil, Professor William Popper 
of the University of California. This special passage from Mas‘idi is rendered 
likewise by Hoffmann, Ausziige, pp. 285-286. 

“ Cf. C. Huart, Hist. Arab. Lit., p. 268, New York, 1903. 
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the text as al-Karmin, and not to be confused with Kirm4&n).“ 
The special passage follows. 


Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 197-198 (cf. Haarbriicker, 
1. pp. 298-299). ‘Kushtasf gave orders that the fire which 
Jam venerated should be sought for, and they found it in 
the city of Khvairazm, and transported it to 
Darabjird. It was called Azar-Khi(r]a;* and the Mag- 
ians venerate it more than (all) the others. And when Kai 
Khusrau went out to war against Afrasiyab, he venerated it 
and worshiped it. It is said that it was Nishirvan 
who transferred it to Kiriyain;“ they left some of it 
there and carried some of it to Nasi.’ 


f. Istakhri (951 A. D.) 


The somewhat earlier geographer Abi Ishak al-Farisi al- 
Istakhri (951 A. D.) alludes to Kariyain and its impregnable 
fortress which crowned the Mountain of Clay, and, a few para- 
graphs beyond, he states that the fire-temple of al-Kariyin was 
the most famous in Fars. 


Istakhri, ed. De Goeje, 1. 117 1.2 f. ‘The fortress of al- 
Kariyan® is built upon the Mountain of Clay (Jabal Tin).* 
Muhammad ibn Wasil attacked it with his army (because) 
Ahmad bin al-Hasan al-Azdi had intrenched himself within 
it, but he was not able to take it.’ And Istakhri continues, 
some paragraphs further on (p. 118 |. 6 f.) to say: ‘The 
fire-temples of Fairs exceed my power of 
enumeration, as there is no city, village, or place with- 
out a large number of these fire-temples; but a few of 
them are more celebrated and surpass the others in impor- 
tance. Of these is the Fire-temple of al-Kadriydn, 





See also Hoffmann, p. 285, n. 2240. 

8 On the reading see Hoffmann, p. 286 (last paragraph), with references. 

“ See remarks above on the erroneous spelling Kdrmdn in the text instead 
of Kariyan. 

“y. 1. Kdriban, Kadhiyan, Kéviydan. 

“ This is the same mountain as Kavarvand of the Pahlavi text, but there 
is no connection to be traced between the name in Arabic, 7in, ‘clay’ and 
Phl. Pers. Kavaérvand; consult also above, p. 89, n. 25, and the reference 
to Hoffmann, Ausziige, p. 285, n. 2239. 
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which is known as Ndr Farrd, and as the Fire-temple ba- 
Khurrah, that is the Fire Khurrah’ .(cf. Adhar-Khurrah, 
above).*” 


g- Ibn Haukal (978A. D.) 


Ibn Haukal (978 A. D.) follows the statements of Istakhri prac- 
tically verbatim with regard to the large number of fire-temples 
in Fars, the most important being that at Kariydn;** and (like 
Mas‘idi, also above) he says that this pyraeum was called Nar- 
jay, ‘Fire-stream’ (with the variant reading Nar Farra, ef. Adhar- 
Khurrah). The passage follows and should be compared with 
the others previously given. 

Ibn Haukal, ed. De Goeje, 2. 189 1. 5: ‘But the fire 
temples of it (i. e. of the Province of Fars) are excessive 
in number and the mind is incapable of grasping it, as there 
is no city, village, or place, which has not in it a large number 
of these fire-temples besides those famous ones which surpass 
the rest in importance. Of these (latter) is the Fire- 
temple of al-Kariyan which is called the temple 
of Nadr-jiy i. e. “Fire-stream” (v. 1. Ndr Farrad) and the 
Fire-temple ba-Khurrah.’ 


h. Mukaddasi (985 A. D.) 

There is an allusion likewise to the Kariyan fire-temple in the 
geographical work of Abi ‘Abdallah al-Makdasi, or Mukaddasi 
(985 A. D.), as he is more commonly called. 

Mukaddasi, ed. De Goeje, 3. 427 1. 12 f.: ‘Kariyan*® 
is small, but its suburban villages are well-populated.*° In 





47 The reading Ndr Farrd, i. e. ‘Fire Farra’ is the correct one as construed 
from the variants in the Arabic texts. See also especially Hoffmann, p. 284, 
and his remarks; compare likewise SchWarz, Jran, 2. 91, with references 
not only to Istakhri, p. 118, 1. 8 (just quoted), but also to Baladhuri, p. 389, 
1. 13 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1866), where Kariyan may be implied though 
not mentioned. 

48 For a reference likewise to the ‘Zam (town or territory) Kariyin’ see 
W. Ouseley, Or. Geog. of Ebn Haukal, p. 91, London, 1800, and see above, n. 
28. 

49 v. 1. Kariban. 

5° For an idea of the fertility of the suburban districts around Kariyfin see 
the passage cited from Stack above, p. 92. 


7 JAOS 41 
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it there isa fire-temple thatis highly venerated, 
and they carry.the fire from it to (all parts of) the 
world.’ 
i. Yakit (1225 A. D.) 


Similar (and including a repetition from Istakhri) is the state- 
ment of Yakit in his great geographical dictionary, Mu‘jam al- 
Buldan, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 4. 224-225, Leipzig, 1869; cf. French 
tr. by Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, p. 471, Paris, 1861. 
The passage runs as follows: 


Yakit, ed. Wiistenfeld, 4. 224-225; cf. Fr. tr. Barbier de 
Meynard, p. 471: ‘Kariy4n is a small city in Firs, 
and its suburban villages are well-populated. In it there 
is a fire-temple which is highly venerated by 
the Magians, and its fire is carried to (all parts 
of) the world. Istakhri says that among the fort- 
resses of Fars which have never been taken is the 
fortress of al-Kariyan, which is on the Mountain of 
Clay (Jabal-Jin). ‘Amri, son of Laith as-Saffar,” attacked 

‘it and besieged in it Ahmad ibn Hasan al-Azdi, with his 
army; but he was not able to take it, and withdrew.’® 


j. Kazvini (1275 A. D.) 


This statement is repeated in substance also in the ‘Cosmog- 
raphy’ of Zakariyya al-Kazvini (1203-1283 A. D), who was a 
Persian, though writing in Arabic, and derived his name from his 
native place, Kazvin in Azarbaijan. 


Kazvini, Athar al-Bilad, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 2. 162 1. 5'f., 
Géttingen, 1848: ‘Kariyan is a city in the land of 
Fars, in which there is a fire-temple held in high 
esteem by the Magians, and its fire is carried 
to other fire-temples in the world. Istakhri says: 
“One of the fortresses that can never be taken is the fortress 
of Kariy4n; it is situated on the Mountain of Clay 
(Jabal min Tin), and has several times been besieged but 


” » 


has never been taken’’. 





5} Besides this passage there are two mere mentions of Kariyin in Muk., 
pp. 52, 454; see also above, note 28. 

52 i, e. the Saffarid ruler in the latter half of the ninth century A. D. 

8 There is a mere mention of ‘the fortress of Kiriyiin’ also in Yakit, 3. 
p. 338. 
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k. An earlier passage in Albiriaini (973-1048 A. D.) 


There is a long and important earlier passage in the famous 
‘Chronology’ of Albirini (Abii Raihin Muhammad al-Birini), 
which has a special bearing on the Adhar-Khurrah (or Farnbag) 
fire-temple in Fars. It is of particular interest because this cele- 
brated scholar was born in one of the suburbs of Khvarazm (973 
A. D.), and his family was of Persian origin. It will be noted that 
while he does not mention Kariyin by name, speaking simply of 
‘the famous fire-temple in Adhar-Khira in Fars’, or again of ‘the 
town Adhar-Khira,’ his allusion is undoubtedly to the famous 
Farnbag Fire of Jamshid, referred to several times above, under 
this or similar forms, as located at Kariyain; and this is further 
borne out by the fact that Albirini’s statement shows that it was 
situated somewhere in the general region of Darabjird. It is 
expressly to be observed, moreover, that Albiriini’s account 
proves that this sacred fane must have been celebrated long 
before the time of Aniishirvin, because that Sasanian mon- 
arch’s grandfather, King Férdz (Pérdz), who ruled 459-484 A. D., 
visited it and prayed there for rain to relieve the dire affliction 
of drought which was devastating Eranshahr. This fact regarding 
Férdz at that time is all the more important as recorded by a 
chronologist, and it seems to indicate that the Anishirvan tradi- 
tion Was a later one or is to be otherwise explained. I select the 
significant portions, relating to the fire-temple, from the long 
account which Albiriini gives, Chronology, tr. E. Sachau, pp. 215- 
216 (=ed. Sachau, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 228-229), London, 1879. © 


Albiriini, Chronology, tr. Sachau, pp. 215-216: ‘Once in 
the time of Férdz [459-484 A. D.], the grandfather of Ané- 
shirwan, the rain was kept back, and the people of Eranshahr 
suffered from barrenness.’ [The account then continues to 
describe the measures which Férdz took to relieve the distress _ 
of his people, even ‘borrowing money from the properties 
of the fire-temples to give to the inhabitants of Eranshahr’; 
it then describes the king’s act of veneration at the chief 
pyraeum as follows.| ‘Now Férdz went to the 
famous fire-temple in Adharkhiarad in Fars; 
there he said his prayers, and asked God to remove 
that trial from the inhabitants of the world.’ [After describ- 





% Lit. ‘to the fire-temple known as Adharkhira in Fars.’ 
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ing his meeting with the priests, his fervent supplications at 
the altar, and his pious gifts to the shrine, the account con- 
tinues.| ‘Then he started fromthetownAdhar- 
khird in the direction of the town Dir (i. e. 
Darabjird). But® having come as far as the place where 
is now the village called Kim-Féréz in Fars— 
it was at that time an uncultivated plain—a cloud rose and 
brought such copious rain as had never been witnessed before, 
-till the rain ran into all the tents, the royal tent as well as 
the other ones. Férdéz recognized that God had granted his 
prayer . . . He did not leave this place before he had 
built the famous village which he called Kam-Fériz. Férdz 
is his name, and kam means “‘wish’’; so that it signifies ‘that 
he had obtained his wish’’. ’ 


From the above account it is clear that the fire-temple was 
somewhat distant from Déarabjird, since he proceeded from it 
‘in the direction of the town Dara.’ As the district of Kim- 
firiz lies north of Shiriz on the map,*’ Férdz must have passed . 
a’ long way beyond Darabjird, if we are to locate Kariyan as 
above indicated. Under any circumstances the Adhar-khira 
(Farnbag) Fire was regarded by Albirini (like the other authori- 
ties) as situated in the Province of Fars. So much is clear. 


l. Incidental allusions in the Persian Epic of 
Firdausi (1000 A. D.) 


There are a couple of incidental allusions to the Fire Khurrad 
or Khirdad (which is the same as the Farnbag Fire, as noted at 
the beginning of this article) in the Shdh-ndmah of Firdausi.* 
Thus it is mentioned as one of the three most sacred fires in a 
verse—chi Adhar Gush|[njasp u chi Khurradd u Mihr—in 
connection with the history of King Ardashir of Fars, the founder 
of the Sasanian Empire (therefore antedating Anishirvan), the 
poetical story running parallel in general with the earlier Pahlavi 





5 More literally, ‘and then when he arrived at’. 

% So also Hoffmann, p. 287. 

57 See Le Strange, p. 249, and cf. p. 280; also Schwarz, Jran im Mittelalter, 
. 40-41. 

58 Cf. also Hoffmann, pp. 288-289. 
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work cited below.’® But there is nothing definite beyond the 
general association with Fars to indicate the precise site of the 
temple. Pointing to Fars likewise is the fact that when Ardashir 
went out to fight against Bahman, son of Ardavan, as Firdausi 
has it, he repaired first to the temples of Khurrad and Ram— 
sti Adhar Ram u Khurraéd—to pray for victory.® 


m-n. Two later Persian allusions in the Burhdn-i 
Katt‘ and the Farhang-i Jahangiri 


Two later Persian works refer to the Farnbag fire-temple as 
Khirdad or Adhar-Khirdad (cf. above). Thus: 


The Burhan-i Kati‘, compiled by Muhammad Husain of Tabriz, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century (lithographed edition, 
India, 1305 A. H. = 1888 A. D.),* v.1, p. 366, col. 2,1. 7, has simply: 
‘Khirdad is the name of a fire-temple, very large 
and high,’ but records under another entry (Burhan, v. 1, 
p. 27, col. 2, 1. 26): ‘Adhar Khirdar (sic!) is the name of a fire- 
temple of Shiraz; some know it as the fifth (fire-temple), and they 
write it also as Adhar-Khirdad, with long i.’ (On this reference 
to Shiraz see especially what is remarked below in the next 
paragraph.) The Burhdn (v. 1, p. 28, col. 2, 1. 3) has further- 
more an entry under the variant Khurin, as follows: ‘Adhar 
Khurin is the fifth of all the seven fire-temples of the Parsis; the 
details regarding it are recorded under the word Adhar Ayin’ 
(where notice is taken of the presumed connection of the seven 
fire-temples with the planets). 

More important is the seventeenth century Persian lexicon 
Farhang-i Jahdngiri (lithographed edition, Lucknow, 1293 A. H. 





5*See Firdausi, Shah-namah, tr. G. A. and E. Warner, 6. 212, ef. 391, 
London, 1912; Mohl, Le Livre des rois, 5. 218; and compare D. D. P. 
Sanjana, Karnaéme i Artakhshir, p. (88) 2, extracts from the Shih-nimah 
(Pers. text). 

60 See Warner, 6. 226, 1. 11; Mohl, 5. 238; and Sanjana, Karndme, p. (97), 
11 (extracts from the Shah-nimah. Cf. also a mere mention, Mohl, 5. 416.) 

* The author of the Burhdri-i Kati‘ completed his dictionary 1062 A. H. 
= 1651A. D., and dedicated it to Sultan ‘Abdullah Kutubshah b. Kutubshah, 
who ruled at Golkonda, India, 1035-1083 A. H. Besides the. India litho- 
graphed copy above quoted, there is also a lithographed edition of the 
Burhan-i Kati‘, published in Persia, 1247 A. H. = 1831 A. D., which has 
also been consulted. 
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= 1876 A. D.), which gives, v. 1, p. 57, ll. 1-3, a list of seven noted 
Atash-Kadahs, or fire-temples, the fifth of which is Adhar- 
Khurin, called also (more accurately on p. 58) Adhar-Khirdad 
(i. e. Farnbag Fire). Its location is placed at Shiraz—that is in 
Fars—which was probably cited as conveying to an Indian reader 
of the time of the Emperor Jahangir somewhat of an idea of the 
temple’s location in that province. At any rate the tradition as 
to the Province of Fars seems to be followed. The passage runs 
thus: 

n. The Farhang-i Jahangiri, v. 1, p. 58, 1. 11 f.: ‘Adhar- 
Khiairdad was a very high fire-temple edifice in 
Shiraz; it was the fifth of all the seven fire-temples 
which the Parsis had, and they call it, also Adhar- 
Khurin.’ And further on, p. 58, |. 21, he records: 
‘Adhar-Khurin is the name of the fifth of the seven fire- 
temples which the Parsis have; it is called also ‘Adhar- 
Khirdad.’ 


6. Supplementary Allusions in Pahlavi Literature 


Having sufficiently established the fact that the reference in the 


Iranian Bindahishn seems to be fully borne out by the Arab- 
Persian writers in regard to locating the transferred Farnbag Fire 
in the Province of Fars, we may revert once more to the Pahlavi 
literature and add one or two references which may lend additional 
weight to this view. 


o. Pahlavi Kdarndémak-i Artakhshira Papakdn (sixth century 
A. D. ?) 


From the entire context of a passage in the Pahlavi work 
Karnamak-i Artakhshir-i Papakdan, 4. 6, it is evident that ‘the 
Portal of the Fire Farnbig’—baba (dar) i Ataré i Farnbaég—at 
which Ardashir, the first Sasanian king, and thus long prior to 
Anishirvin, prayed for victory, was located in Fars. There is 





* The text here by an oversight reads ‘sixth’. 

% See ed. D. D. P. Sanjana, Karndmé, Bombay, 1896, text, p. 23, transla- 
tion, p. 20, and ef. pp. 3, 4, 40; cf. likewise ed. K. A. D. Nosherwan, Bombay, 
1896, text, p. 14, transliteration, p. 8; and also ed. E. K. Antia, Bombay, 
1900, p. 19; furthermore, Th. Néldeke, Gesch. d. Artachiir t Papakan, in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, 4. 46-47, Gottingen, 1878. 
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no mention in the text of the place itself where the well-known 
fire-temple was situated, but as Ardashir started on his march from 
a point on the ‘sea-coast’ of the Persian Gulf, where he founded 
a new fire-shrine called ‘Bukht Artakhshir,’ proceeding by the 
‘way of ‘Ramishn-i Artakhshir,’ from which he went on to the 
‘Portal of the Farnbag Fire,’ and thence to Stakhar (Persepolis), 
it is probable that the site of the famous pyraeum may once again 
be identified with Kariyan in the Province of Fars.. 


p. Mention of the Farnbag Fire in the Arta Viraf 


In the Pahlavi book Arta Virdf, 1. 21, 28, the company of 
priests and people who gather to choose one of their number, 
destined to behold in a trance a vision of heaven and hell, assemble 
for this purpose ‘in the Portal of the Victorious Fire Farnbag’— 
pavan (pa) baba (dar) i pérazkar Ataré i Farnbaég—but nothing 
definite is stated as to its location, though it should be noted that 
Stakhar (Persepolis) in Fars is mentioned incidentally somewhat 
before (AV. 1. 7), thus pointing apparently to the Fars province.® 


q. Mere allusions to the Fire Farnbdg in the 
Phl. work Nirangistan 


There are several ritualistic allusions to the Fire Farnbag in the 
Pahlavi work Nirangistén, but as they are only ceremonial in 
content they add no information in regard to the location of the 
fire-temple itself. They are recorded here simply for the sake of 
fulness: Nir. 2.6, B, 14-15; 2.19, 53, 62; 2. 19. A, 21 (transl. 8. J. 
Bulsara, Aérpatastin and Nirangastén, pp. 227, 316, 318, 322, 
Bombay, 1915). 





% See Karname, 4. 1-19. Similarly Hoffmann, Ausztige, pp. 287-288, gives 
arguments in this connection also in favor of identifying the scene of the 
visit with Kariyan. It might be possible furthermore to suggest that the 
port on the sea-coast was Siraf; the precise location of Ramishn-i Artakhshir 
(Rim Ardashir) appears not to be certain—see Schwarz, Iran, 2. 68. 

* See Hoshang, Haug and West, Book of the Arda Viraf, 1. 21, 28, London 
and Bombay, 1872. It is to be observed that Haug (and West), op. cit. p. 
146, n. 3, follows the idea (based then on the Indian Bindahishn) that 
the temple was in Kabulistaén; on the other hand, Adrien Barthélemy, Arta 
Viraf-Namah, p. 146, n. 10, Paris, 1887, is in ‘favor of Istakhar, that is, in 
Fars, as the probable place. See also Justi’s view, below, p. 106, n. 70. 
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r. Ahigh-priest named Atir Farnbag Farikhzat 


Merely by way of supplement it may be added that the cele- 
brated Zoroastrian high-priest Atir Farnbag Farikhzat of Fars, 
who flourished early in the ninth century A. D. and is well known 
through his share in the work of compiling the Dénkart as well as 
otherwise in Pahlavi literature, evidently owed his name to his 
pontifical office in connection with the .Farnbaig Fire-temple.** 
It was he who refuted the ‘Accursed Abdalish,’ a heretical Gabar 
of Stakhar in Fars, in a religious disputation held, about 825 
A. D., before Ma’min, Caliph of Baghdad, as told in the Pahlavi 
treatise Mdtigdn-i Gujastak Abdlish, ed. and tr. into French by 
A. Barthélemy, Paris, 1887. The ‘accursed’ heretic, who was a 
native of Stakhar, had once been a believer, but had received some 
affront in a fire-temple, in consequence of which he became a 
renegade to the faith, entering into ardent religious discussions 
alike with Zoroastrians, Arabs, Jews, and Christians of Fars. He 
finally repaired to Ma’miin’s court at Baghdad, where he was 
utterly worsted in debate by Atir Farnbag Farikhzat, who, with 
other theological scholars, had been summoned thither by the 
Caliph to dispute with him (cf. GA 15-25). Although the fire- 
shrine at which Abalish originally met with the rebuff that turned 
him into an apostate is not to be identified with the Farnbag 
temple, ‘there is no doubt that the great ecclesiastic, Atir Farnbag 
Farikhzat, owed his own name to his ministry upon the famous 
Farnbag Fire of Fars.* 








* Regarding this noted prelate see West, in Grundriss d. iran. Philol. 2. 91, 
105; id. in SBE 18. 289; vol. 24, introduction pp. 26, 27; vol. 37, introd. pp. 
31, 32, 37. He must have been a native of Fars if we may judge from the 
context of Phil. Ddtistan-i Dénig, 88. 2 (cf. tr. in SBE 18. 252), and he is 
mentioned also in the Pahlavi works Epistles of Manishcihr, 1. 39; Shgv. 4. 
107; 9. 3; 10. 55; Dk. 4. 2; 5. 1, 2, 3. 

*7 According to the text of GA. 2-5, ‘Abalish of Stakhar . . . went to the 
Fire-temple of Piisht (?)’, where he received the original affront, but there 
is uncertainty as to deciphering the name of the temple—dtai-gas 7 Past (?), 
see Barthélemy, Gujastak Abdlish, p. 7, Paris, 1887. Barthélemy doubtfully 
suggests, with a query, to read pavan yazdt (?); but the Pazand version has 
Put and the Persian gives Pi3t. It is not to be confused with Pisht near 
Nishapir, or with Bust in Sistan, because the locality involved appears 
certainly to be that of Istakhr or its vicinity—see Barthélemy, op. cit. p. 
40,n.3andn.4. There is a fire-temple written as Adhar Piish in the litho- 
graphed edition of the Farhang-i Jahdngiri, 1. p. 57 1. 2 (see above), but 
that is apparently a mistake for Nish Adhar in the same work 2. p. 245 1. 4 
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The material which has been brought together above comprises 
all that I have thus far been able to find.** We are therefore pre- 
pared to summarize it and present the main results. 


7. Summary and Conclusion 


The traditions regarding the Farnbag Fire, or fire of Jamshid, 
so far as available, seem to agree as to the fact that it was estab- 
lished by Jamshid originally in Khvarazm (Khiva), but was 
removed from there later, in the time of Zoroaster, to another 
locality. 

The tradition found in the Indian recension of the Binda- 
hishn, that the fire was transferred to the region of Kabul, appears 
to have far less authority on its side (even if Vishtaspa was asso- 
ciated more particularly with the east), and it may rest on a mis- 
taken reading of the difficult Pahlavi name of the mountain,—the 
obscure word ‘ Kavarvand,’ of a more original copy, being wrongly 
interpreted as a mountain in ‘Kavulistan,’ that being naturally 
better known to a writer in India. Scholars who are familiar with 
the character of the Pahlavi script will best appreciate this possi- 
bility. 

The Iranian Bindahishn, on the other hand, which is the 
older recension,®® definitely reads mountain of Kavarvand, and 

‘places this in the ‘Kar d'strict,’ all of which appears to agree with 
the numerous Arab-Peisian writers who locate this sacred fire- 
temple at Kariyan in Fars; it is in keeping also with the couple 
of other Pahlavi allusions which tend to show that its site was in 
Fars. In any case the stronger testimony is to the effect that 
the temple was situated in the Fars Province, and thus in south- 





(where the other reading Adhar Pish is also noted); ef. likewise Burhan-i 
Kati‘, 2. 457, col. 1. 1. 2 (Indian lithographed edition) or 2. 283, 1. 23 (of the 
Persian lithograph), and similarly Nish Adhar in Firdausi’s Shah-naémah, ed. 
Vullers, 3. 1560, 1. 2; 1709, 1. 6; 1723, 1. 19. 

68 There are some stray allusions to the general subject of this and other 
Zoroastrian fires scattered through the well-known work of Thomas Hyde, 
Hist. Relig. Vet. Persarum, Oxford, 1700 (e. g. pp. 102, 104). 

6° I am fully convinced that the Great Iranian Bindahishn represents the 
older recension of this notable work even though the chief manuscript in 
which it is preserved happens to be about 180 years younger than the earliest 
codex in which the Indian Biindahishn is found, the latter being dated 1350 
A.D. For dates see T. D, and B, T. Anklesaria, Bind. Introd. pp. xxvii, 
XXXV. 
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western Iran. The whole of the old Oriental testimony is borne 
out by the ruins of the fire-temple still existing at Kariyan and 
the modern account of the town and its legends given in the 
English passage quoted above. 

This fact is of further interest because it connects the religious 
activity of Zoroaster’s patron Vishtaéspa with the west as well as 
the east,’° which is allowed also by tradition, as shown by a part 
of the evidence collected by the present writer in Zoroaster, pp. 
182-225, to which may be added references in Tha ‘alibi, tr. Zoten- 
berg, pp. 255, 262. It may likewise be stated that the tradition 
which makes Aniishirvin (instead of Vishtaspa) the one who 
removed the fire from Khvarazm appears certainly to be of later 
origin. ' 

On the whole, therefore, we may sum up by saying that, even 
if we were inclined to enter into a compromise by conceding that 
the original fire of Jamshid might possibly have been divided, the 
evidence in favor of the Iranian Bindahishn would still 
be too strong and would lead us to decide that the Farnbag 
Fire, when transferred; was located in the Province of 
Fars, and in all likelihood the site was at Kariyan as 


shown above. 


In conclusion I may add, that while I have had to remove a 
“good deal of old dust to discover the ashes of this most ancient 
and sacred -Zoroastrian fire, I still cherish the hope that I may 
have kindled some sparks anew so as to inspire others to make 
further researches and throw more light on this question of 
interest in connection with one of the great historic religions of 
the East. 





70 It should especially be observed that F. Justi, in Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
vol. 88, pp. 255-259, Berlin, 1897, argues for associating Vishtaspa with 
the west of Iran, and p. 257 locates the Farnbag Fire in Persis, i. e. the 
Province of Fars, at Istakhr; see Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 221-222. 





STUDIES IN BHASA 


V. S. SuKTHANKAR 


FoRMERLY WITH ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
(Continued from JAOS 40. 248 ff.) 


II. On the versification of the metrical portions of the dramas. 


The following notes are the result of an attempt to study inten- 
sively certain characteristics of the versification of the metrical 
portions of these dramas which seemingly distinguish: the latter 
from those of the works of the classical perigd, and which, more- 
over, appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. 
The present investigation deals mainly with the metres and the 
metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages. The analysis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with 
special reference to the preponderance of the Sloka, a tabular con- 
spectus of the metres (arranged in the order of frequency) showing 
the number of occurrences of each according to the dramas in 
which they are found, and secondly, a list showing specifically the 
distribution of the verses in each metre in the several plays. The 
section dealing with the solecisms has a twofold purpose: firstly, 
to ascertain their exact number and nature, and secondly to discuss 
their significance. Other aspects of versification, such as Allit- 
eration, Rhyme, and Figures of Speech, will be considered in a 
separate article dealing with the Alamkdras. 


ANALYsIS OF METRES. 

Specifically, the verses' in each metre occur in the several plays 
as follows: 

Sloka, Svapna. I. 2,7, 10, 15; IV. 5, 7-9; V. 6-11; VI. 3, 6, 7, 
9, 11-14, 16-19: Pratijia. I. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 15-17; II. 5%-7, 10, 
11, 13; III. 3, 7-9; IV. 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 20-22, 24-26: Parfica. 
I. 2, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 48-54; 
II. 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 17, 19-21, 23, 25, 28, 34, 36-38, 41, 47-50, 
52, 53, 55-59, 61-69, 71; III. 9, 10, 13, 15, 17-21, 23-26: Avi. 
I. 4; II. 4, 10; IV. 7, 14; V. 3; VI. 3, 6-8, 12-14, 17, 22: Bala. 
I. 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20, 25-27; II. 8, 9, 11, 18-19, 25; III. 7-10, 12, 





1 Prakrit verses are marked with an asterisk (*). 
2 In verse 5 of the second Act of the Pratijfia., b is defective. 
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3 Including Indravajra and Upendravajra. Schema: 

4Schema: ~ — ~ - 

5 Schema: — 

6 Schema: ——- 

7Schema: — - 

8 Schema: a and c 12 more; b and d 15 n more. 

*Schema: ~ ~~ ~ ~ ~ +7 amphimacers. 

10 ‘Abbreviated Dandaka’ (24 syllables); its schema: 
amphimacers. See below. 

11 Schema: ~ — —~ - - - ; or four consecutive bacchii. 

12 See below, footnote 18. 

13 Undetermined Prakrit metre. Its schema is: 


ie hie San Se |-—---~--~-~ a 


~-—v~—~-—-—|--~--~-~-~- 


(a and c 12 more; b and d 14 more), 
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13, 16; IV. 10, 12; V. 14, 16-20: Madhyama. 2, 7, 12-23, 28-31, 
33-40, 42-45, 47, 49, 50: Diitav. 1, 2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25-27, 29 
31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56: Datagh. 6, 7, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
24-26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 48-50: Karna. 2, 7, 12, 25: 
Uru. 33, 37, 41-44, 46, 49, 50, 62, 64, 65: Abhi. I. 3, 8, 12, 15, 
18-21, 23, 24; II. 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 23, 24; III. 5, 6, 8-11, 
13-15, 18, 20, 22, 24-26; IV. 4, 8-11, 14, 16, 19-22; V. 2,.5, 8-10, 
12, 14, 17; VI. 8-10, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25-29, 35: Caru. I. 7, 19, 22, 
24, 25, 27; 28; III. 12, 14-17, 19; IV. 2, 3, 5, 7: Pratima. I. 4, 
6, 9-13, 15-17, 19-21, 23, 24, 26-28, 31; II. 3, 5, 6, 8-12, 15-18, 
20; III. 4-6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24; IV. 3-5, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 19, 26, 28; V. 6, 8, 9, 12-15, 20-22; VI. 5, 9-11, 13-15; VII. 5, 
8, 13, 15. 


Vasantatilaka, Svapna. I. 4, 6, 11; IV. 2; V. 1-3;- VI. 2, 4, 5, 
15: Pratijid. 1.4,6; II. 2,9; III. 4; IV. 5, 7,8: Pafica. I. 18, 
29, 34, 37, 39; II. 27, 31, 42; III. 22: Avi. I. 2, 6,11; II. 1, 2, 
7, 13; III. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15-17, 19; IV. 1, 5, 8, 13, 18, 22; V. 2, 
7; VI. 1,11, 19: Bala. I. 5, 8, 23; II. 1+, 6, 7, 10, 21, 22; III. 2, 
5, 14; IV. 6,8, 11, 13; V. 1,3, 6,8, 10, 11,15: Madhyama. 1, 3, 
8, 11, 27,48: Diitav. 3-5, 11-14, 23, 41, 42, 44, 49, 54: Datagh. 


1, 5, 11, 14, 23, 35, 45, 52: Karna. 4, 6, 9, 16, 21,24: Uru. 2, 3, 
7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 22, 31, 32, 36, 40, 54, 59, 60, 66: Abhi. I. 1, 4, 
9, 11; III. 21, 27; IV. 7, 13, 23; V. 4, 7, 13, 16; VI. 1, 7: Caru. 
I. 2, 5, 8*, 9, 11, 18; III. 1, 2, 5, 10, 18; IV. 4: Pratima. I. 7, 8, 
22; II. 2,4; IV. 1, 2, 16, 22, 24; V. 10,11; VI. 4, 6,7, 12; VII. 4, 
6, 7, 9-11. 


Upajati (including Indravajraé and Upendravajra), Svapna. 
V. 5, 13: Pratijia. I. 5, 12; II. 1; IV. 3: Pafica. I. 1, 10, 13, 
19, 23, 27, 31, 40, 43, 46, 47; II. 9, 11, 30, 60, 70; III. 3, 12, 14: 
Avi. I. 3,9, 10; II. 8, 9,12; III. 6, 18; IV. 2, 6, 15-17, 21; V. 1, 
5; VE. 2, 5, 10, 15, 16, 20, 21: Bala. I. 2, 4, 7, 21%, 22, 24, 28; 
II. 5, 12, 20, 23, 24; III. 4,6; IV. 4, 5,9; V. 2, 7: Madhyama. 
9, 41,51: Diitav. 9, 18, 19, 22, 28, 52,53: Diitagh. 2, 9, 10, 16, 
19, 30, 36: Karna. 13,17: Uru. 30, 38, 45, 47, 48, 55: Abhi. 
I. 26; II. 14; III. 3, 19; IV. 6; V. 1, 11; VI. 14, 21, 32: Caru. 





“4 Piida a of verse 21 of the first Act of the Bala. is a VarnSastha line. 
6 Pada b of verse 17 of the Karna. is a VarhSastha line. 
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I. 4, 10*6, 12*, 23*: III. 3,7; IV. 1: Pratima. I. 1, 29; III. 15; 
IV. 9, 13, 25; V. 3-5; VI. 16; VII. 3, 14. 


Sdardilavikridita, Svapna. I. 3, 8,12; IV.1; V.4, 12: Pratijiia. 
I. 8; III. 5,6; IV. 13,17: Pafica. I. 4, 5, 9, 55; II. 26, 29, 39; 
III. 6, 7: Avi. III. 3, 20; IV. 4, 10, 11: Bala. I. 1; III. 3; 
IV. 1,7: Madhyama. 26: Ditav. 24, 32: Ditagh. 3, 8, 12, 
22, 27, 34, 41, 51: Karna. 10,15: Uru. 1, 4, 13-18, 21, 23-25, 
28, 29, 34, 35, 51-53, 58, 63: Abhi. I. 5; II. 4, 6, 10, 22; III. 1; 
IV. 1,2; V.6; VI. 3, 16, 19, 30, 31, 34: Caru. I. 6; IIT. 6, 8, 11, 
13: Pratima. I. 3,5; II. 2,19; IV. 23, 27; V. 1, 16; VI. 3. 


Malini, Pratijid. I. 11, 14; Il. 3; IV. 4, 14: Pajica. I. 38, 
45; IT. 5, 15,45; III. 2,4: Avi. II. 5; III. 2; IV.9: Bala. I. 9, 
10; III. 11, 15; IV. 3; V. 12: Madhyama. _ 5, 6, 32, 46: Diitav. 
10, 35, 39, 40, 45, 47,48: Diitagh. 43,46: Karna. 1,3, 14, 18-20: 
Uru. 6, 20, 26, 27, 39, 56,57: Abhi. I. 16, 25; II. 8, 9, 21, 26; 
IV. 15; V. 15; VI. 4, 6, 11: Caru. I. 13, 14, 17, 29: Pratima. 
I. 14, 25; III. 9, 21; IV. 10, 21; V. 7; VII. 1, 2, 12. 


Puspitagra, Svapna. ‘I. 5; VI. 1: Pratijia. II. 12; IV. 6, 
10: Pafica. I. 17, 30; Il. 35,51: Avi. II. 11; III. 4, 9, 11, 13; 
IV. 12, 20; V.4; VI. 4, 9, 18: Bala. I. 14; V. 9: Madhyama. 
4, 24, 25: Diitav. 6,37: Abhi. I. 6, 14, 22; II. 2, 5, 11, 17, 25; 
III. 2, 16, 23; IV. 3, 5, 12, 18; V. 3; VI. 2, 12, 13, 17, 24, 33: 
Caru. I. 16,20: Pratima. II. 21; IV. 18; V.19; VI. 8. 


Vaméastha, Pratijiad. III. 2; IV. 19, 23: Pafica. I. 20, 25; 
II. 1, 18, 32, 33, 43, 44; ITI. 1, 8, 11, 16: Avi. IV. 23: Bala. I. 
18: Madhyama. 10: Ditav. 21: Ditagh. 13, 33: Karna. 
8, 11, 22,23: Uru. 8: Abhi. I. 2: Caru. I. 3, 15*, 26; III. 4: 
Pratima. III. 13; IV. 20; VI. 1, 2. 


Salini, Svapna. I. 13; IV. 6; VI. 10: Pratijia. I. 13, 18; 
II. 14; IV. 12: Pafica. I. 22, 28; II. 2, 10, 40, 46: Avi. I. 7; 
III. 5: Bala. I. 29: Ditagh. 20: Abhi. I. 13: Caru. III. 9: 
Pratima. II. 13; III. 18; V. 17. 





16 Pada a of verse 10 of the first Act of Caru. is defective. Perhaps we 
have to read nubandhaanii instead of anubandhaanti of the text; cf. the 
(Prakritic) loss of the initial of adhi in epic verse and that of api in the com- 
pound (a)pihita (from api + dha) even in classical Sanskrit. Or better still, 
in view of the position of the cesura, delete the final syllable hi of amhehi and 
read amhe’ anubandhaantt, amhe being the shorter form of the Instr. Plu.; 
ef. Pischel, Grammatik d. Prakrit-Sprachen, § 415. 
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Sikharini, Svapna. I. 14, 16: Pratijfia. II. 4: Pafica. I. 3, 
14, 21; II. 7, 22, 24: Avi. I.5; II. 3; III. 14: Uru. 61: Abhi. 
IV. 17: Pratima. II. 14; III. 1, 2, 22; IV. 7. 


Praharsini, Pafica. II. 3, 54; III. 5: Avi. I. 8; IV. 3: Bala. 
I.6; V.13: Diitagh. 4:.Karna. 5: Abhi. I. 7, 10,17; III. 17: 
Caru. IV.6: Pratima. I. 30; IV. 6; V. 18. 


Arya, Svapna. I. 1; IV. 3,4: Pratijiad. IV.1*: Bala. I. 19*; 
Itt. 1°; ¥V.4*: Céeu. I. 1*, 31: Pratuma. 1.2; II. 7. 


Sragdhard, Avi. I. 1, 12; IV. 19: Bala. IV. 2: Ditav. 51: 
Abhi. III. 7, 12: Pratima. IV. 17. 


Harini, Svapna. VI. 8: Ditagh. 47: Uru. 5, 10: Pratima. 
I. 18; Ill. 17; IV. 8; V. 2. 

Vaisvadevi, Svapna. I.9: Pratijid. I. 3; II. 8: Abhi. II. 1; 
VI. 5. — Suvadand, Pajica. I. 6: Ditavy. 15: Pratima. III. 
7, 11.— Upagiti, Bala. V. 5*.— Dandaka, Avi. V. 6.— 
‘Abbreviated’ Dandaka’, Pratima. III. 3.— Drutavilambita, 
Abhi. III. 4. — Prthvi, Avi. Il. 6. — Bhujamgapraydta, Abhi. 
VI. 15. — Vaitdliya’*, Pratijid. III]. 1*.—? (Undetermined 
Prakrit metre), Pratijia. IV. 2*. 


The lists given above supplement incidentally the data of the 
metrical collections of Stenzler, edited by Kiihnau, ZDMG 44. 1 ff., 
‘with the material placed at our disposal through the discovery of 
this important group of dramas. A comparison of our material 
with that brought together by Stenzler shows that, with the 
exception of what I have called above the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’ 
of twenty-four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, the 
metres of these dramas are those of the classical poesy. 

In the Hindu works on Sanskrit prosody we come across a 
group of metres which have this characteristic in common that 
they, on analysis, are found to consist of six light syllables fol- 
lowed by a series of amphimacers. The best known variety is the 





17 See p. 112 below. 

18 Read b as: pidim-upddédum uvatthi(d)a. The Vaitaliya stanza should 
have 14 more in a and c, and 16 in b and d; all the pidas, moreover, should 
end in an amphimacer followed by an iambus. The first part of c is defective, 
in that it measures only five more instead of the six, which are necessary, 
Note that the close of all the four pidas answers correctly the requirements 
of the definition. 
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Dandaka with its sub-classes, consisting of six light syllables 
followed by seven or more amphimacers'®. A well-known example 
is Malatimadhava, V. 23, which is a metre of 54 syllables consisting 
of six light syllables and sixteen amphimacers. Metres of the 
same scheme consisting of less than twenty-seven syllables are 
not unknown and are cited by prosodists under different names.”° 
The shortest of these, formed of twelve syllables (six light syl- 
lables and two amphimacers”), is called Gauri in Pingala’s 
Chandassiitra. According to the commentator Haliyudha, there 
are between the Gauri and the shortest Dandaka (of twenty-seven 
syllables) four other metres formed by the successive addition of 
one amphimacer, each having a special name. Pingala mentions 
the name of only one of them, namely, the one which contains 
four amphimacers.” In the different manuscripts of the text and 
the commentary it is variously called Vanamalaé, Mahamalika, 
Naraca, etc.; the names of the other three have not been handed 
down. Now we have in our dramas an instance (Pratima. III. 3: 
patitam iva sirah pituh, ete.) of one of the unnamed metres referred 
to in Halayudha’s commentary. It has twenty-four syllables con- 
sisting of six light syllables and six amphimacers. This metre 
differs from the shortest Dandaka in containing only one amphi- 
macer less than the minimum number requisite; I have accordingly 
called it the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’. It mray be noted that the 
verse cited above is the only instance hitherto discovered of this 
rare metre. Besides the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’, our dramas 
include also an example of the fuller form with twenty-seven 
syllables (Avi. V. 6). 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vasantatilaka and the 
Upajati (including the Indravajré and Upendravajra) are the 
favorite metres of the author. Out of a total of 1092 verses (San- 
skrit and Prakrit) included in the dramas there are 179 Vasan- 
tatilakas* and 121 Upajatis.* Among the metres of the San- 
skrit verses, the five metres Bhujamgapraydta, the 24-syllable 
‘Dandaka’, the 27-syllable Dandaka, Drutavilambita and Prthvi 





19 Vide the Dandakas in Stenzler’s collections, ZDMG 44. 1 ff. 

%” Pingala 7. 33 ff. (Weber, 7St. vol. 8, pp. 405 ff.) and Pingala 8. 5 (Weber, 
1, c. p. 419), for which references I am indebted to Prof. Franklin Edgerton. 

*1 Schema: ~ ~ ~~ ~ ~ — ~ --—, 

* Pingala 8. 17, and Haliyudha (Weber, |. c.). 

*3 Including one in Prakrit. 

* Of which three are in Prakrit. 
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occur only once each. Worth noting is perhaps the fact that there 
are no examples of these five metres in the preserved fragments of 
ASvaghosa’s dramas*; for it shows at any rate that they did not 
figure very conspicuously in them. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the Suvadana, one 
of the metres which these dramas have in common with the 
A$vaghosa fragments. Our list includes four instances of this ° 
uncommon metre: two in the Pratima. (III. 7, 11) and one each in 
the Pafica. (I. 6) and the Ditav. (verse 15). The Suvadana** 
(a metre of twenty syllables) differs from the Sragdhara (twenty- 
one syllables) only in its final foot; the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical schema; yet there are far fewer instances 
of the Suvadana in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara. 
Until the discovery of the fragments of ASvaghoga’s plays there 
was only one solitary example known of its use in a drama; that 
was Mudraraksasa IV. 16, which, by the way, was mistaken by 
Stenzler®’ for Sragdharaé. But now we have besides quite a number 
of instances in ASvaghosa’s dramas, to which Prof. Liiders has 
drawn attention in his remarks on the versification of those plays. 

The Arya, which must originally have been a Prakrit metre, 
and its varieties, are used very sparingly by our author, though 
they figure so prominently in the Mrechakatika and the dramas of 
Kalidasa. In our plays there are only eleven Aryas (of which 
five are Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) Upagiti. Compare with this 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi which has as many as 31 Aryas out of a 
total of 163 verses, and the Malavikagnimitra with 35 Aryas out 
of a total of 96 verses. 

There are in this group of plays thirteen Prakrit verses, of which 
five are Aryis, one Upagiti, three Upajatis, one VarnSastha, a 
(defective) Vaitaliya, and lastly an undetermined Prakrit measure; 
the last may be only a piece of rhythmic prose. ‘The versification 
of the Prakrit verses does not call for any special comment. 

We shall now turn to the consideration of a unique feature 
of the versification of these dramas, namely, the preponderance 
of the Sloka. The analysis of the metres shows that out of 1092 
verses which these dramas contain, 436 are Slokas: in other 
words the Sloka forms nearly forty per cent of the total, which, it 





% Liiders, Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin 1911. 
%* Its schema is: — —-——~-~—-—-,~-~~~~~-,-—-—-~~~-. 
7 Kithnau, ZDMG 44. 1 ff. 


8 JAOS 41 
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will be admitted, is a remarkably high proportion. Indeed in 
many individual dramas of this group the proportion rises still 
higher: in some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in a few it is 
higher still. In the Svapnavadsavadatta there are 26 Slokas out of 
a total of 57 verses; in the Ditaghatotkaca 22 out of 52; in the 
Paficaratra 76 out of 152; and in the one-act play Madhyama- 
vyayoga there are as many as 33 Slokas out of a total of 51 verses. 
Notably the proportion of this metre is very low in the Avima- 
raka,?* where there are only 15 Slokas out of a total of 97 verses. 

It is well known that works of the epic, Puranic, devotional, 
and Sastric or didactic order formed the field par excellence of 
the Sloka. The dramatists made use of this unpretentious metre 
rather sparingly; they must have found it too commonplace. The 
later fixed syllabic metres with their sonorous and complicated 
rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant style. The greater 
the number of these in a play the greater the camatkara, the 
greater the skill of the playwright. For this reason, it seems to 
me, the simple Sloka epicus lost ground in the drama, where it 
must once have figured prominently, in favor of the fancy metres. 
“The old Tristubh of the vedic and epic literature, however, main- 
tained its popularity even in the classical period. A few figures 
are quoted to show the actual proportion, in different dramas, of 
the Slokas to the total number of verses”®. Bhavabhiiti is the 
only dramatist of the classical period who employs the Sloka on 
a large scale in two out of the three plays attributed to him. Out 
of a total of 385 verses in the Mahaviracarita, 129 are Slokas; 
while in the Uttararamacarita the ratio is 89 : 253; the Sloka 
thus forms about a third of the total number of verses in these 
dramas. This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama 
or a group of dramas by the same author, except the dramas which 
are the subject of these Studies. In the Malatimadhava the ratio 
drops to 14:224. In the plays of Kalidasa the Slokas are few and 
far between. For the Malavikignimitra the figures are 17:96; 
for Sakuntala 36:230; for the Vikramorvasi 30:163. We may 
further compare the figures for other dramas. In the Ratnavali 





28 In the other non-epic dramas of this group the proportion is not so low; 
in Svapna. it is 26:57; Pratijia. 29:67; Caru. 17:55. 

29 The figures have been computed from the data of Stenzler’s collections, 
loc. cit. They will be of course different for the different recensions and 


editions. 
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the ratio is 9:85; in the Nagfinanda 24:114; in the Mudraraksasa 
22:163; in the Venisarnhara 53:204; in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
36:190; in the Mrechakatikaé 85:336: in these dramas the Sloka 
thus forms on an*average about 20-25 per cent of the whole. 
These figures make abundantly clear that 
the preference for the Sloka is a feature of 
metrical technique in which our plays differ 
from all dramas of the classical age. 

As to the structure of the Sloka it may be remarked that the 
posterior pada has invariably the diiambic close; sometimes even 
at the sacrifice of grammar as in Pratima. III. 8: pratimam kim 
na prechase, where the final is, as a matter of fact, a syllaba anceps. 
The prior pada ends as a rule with the pathyaé foot ~-——~=; 
occasionally however it ends with one of the vipulé forms. Con- 
cerning the vipulas the following particulars will be found to be of 
interest. There is a complete absence of the fourth vipulé, and 
comparative rarity of the second; noticeable is also a partiality 
for the first vipula which is used about twice as frequently as the 
third variety. In the third vipula the cesura is without exception 
after the fifth syllable, which usually follows =-—~-—. The 
precedent foot of the first vipulé is commonly =~ — — — or ~~ 
—— and only occasionally = — ~ —, of which latter, as is well 
known, the post-epic style has increasingly fewer cases*®. 

The analysis given above shows that the Sloka of our dramas is 
of the refined ‘type, not different at all from the classical model. 
The percentage of vipulé forms in these Slokas is somewhat 
lower than in the classical epics like the RaghuvarnSa, Kumara- 
sambhava, Kiratarjuniya and Sigsupalavadha. One reason for the 
low proportion may be the following. In epic and lyric poetry, 
where the Slokas (whenever they form the running metre of a whole 
adhyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hundreds, the 
vipula forms crept in inevitably and may even have been intro- 
duced as an agreeable change from the monotonous rhythm of an 
immutable octosyllabic schema. With the limited number of the 
Slokas occurring in a drama it was comparatively easier to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of ‘good’ Slokas; moreover owing to the 
intervening prose and the sprinkling of fancy metres the need for 
variation was not as keenly felt. 

In connection with this predilection for the Sloka epicus I 





30 Jacobi, Das Ramayana, pp. 80 ff.; TSt. vol. 17. 443 f. 
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may draw attention briefly here to certain passages individualised 
by containing shorter or longer runs of Slokas. Here the prose 
is unimportant, while the verses with fancy metres are mostly 
lyrical; the Sloka is in these’ passages the dynamic element. A 
typical instance is the section of the Madhyamavyayoga from 
verse 12 to verse 45. This passage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 28 Slokas, and only 6 fancy metres. Moreover, it 
will be noticed, the dialogue is carried on in simple unadorned 
Slokas, the contents of which are not at all lyrical but include just 
what is necessary for the progress of the action of the drama. 
The prose cannot be entirely dispensed with, but it makes the 
distinct impression of being secondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Pafica. Act II from verse 47 to the end. It 
includes 25 verses of which as many as 21 are Slokas and only four 
fixed syllabic metres. A piece shorter still is Pratima. Act I from 
verse 9 to verse 28, which includes a group of 16 Slokas punctuated 
with 4 fancy metres. These passages rather suggest to my mind 
rudimentary attempts at dramatisation which are not quite eman- 
cipated from the limitations of the epic prototype. 

‘The following list of set phrases and conventional comparisons 
(the number of which can easily be increased*!) borrowed by our 
author directly from the epics illustrates in a striking manner 
how deeply he is indebted to the epic sources for his inspiration. 


(i) acirenaiva kalena, Pratima. IV. 2acirenaiva kailena, MBh. 9. 2. 58; 
26 c; with the variation su- Ram. 5. 26. 23; 6. 61. 20, etc. 
cirenapi kalena, ibid. 26 a 

(ii) kampayann iva medinim, Pafica. kampayann iva medinim, MBh. 2. 
II. 21 29.7; 8. 34. 58; 9. 18. 26, etc.; 


Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 37. 101; Ram. 
6. 56. 13; 67. 115; and variations, 
MBh. 3. 78. 3; 9. 30. 60; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 3. 62. 31; Ram. 3. 67. 13. 
Also compare such expressions as 
nidayann iva medinim, pirayann 
iva medinim, and darayann iva 
medinim occurring in the epics. 





1 Only such passages have been enlisted below as occur in both the epics, 
and occur there very frequently. 

% In this list MBh. refers to the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata; Ram. 
to the Bombay edition of the Ramayana; Gorresio’s edition is distinguished 
from the latter by the addition of Gorr. in parentheses. 
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(uli) Saktih kalintakopama, Abhi. siksit kalantakopamah, MBh. 3. 
VI.8 157. 50; Ram. 6. 88. 2; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 45. 19. Cf. also kalan- 
takayamopamah, MBh. 3. 22. 31; 
27. 25; 4. 33. 25; Ram. (Gorr.) 

3. 32. 5; 6. 49. 36, ete. 


(iv) nayami Yamasidanam, Prati- anayad Yamasidanam, MBh. 6. 54. 
ma. V. 22 81; 7.19.15; Ram. (Gorr.) 3. 34. 
31; 75.28. Compare also yiyasur 
Yamasidanam, MBh. 1. 163. 10; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 57. 23. 


(v) prasidarh kartum arhasi, Pajica. prasidarh kartum arhasi, MBh. 9. 
II. 68 35. 72; Ram. 4. 8. 19; Ram. 
; (Gorr.) 2. 110. 7, etc. 


(vi) madasalalitagimi mattamatan- mattamitanhgagiminam, MBh. 3. 80. 


galilah, Abhi. II. 9; and, mat- 14; 277.9; Ram. 2. 3. 28; Ram. 
tamatangalilah, Abhi. IV. 15 (Gorr.) 6. 37. 61, ete. 
(vii) sarhbhramotphullalocana, Di- vismayotphullalocanah, MBh. 1. 136. 
tav. verse 7; Caru. IV. 3 1; 13. 14. 386; Ram. 7. 37. 3, 29; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 4. 63. 10, ete. 
(viii) sucirenaipi kalena, Pratima. (See above the references under 
IV. 26a no. i.). 


And lastly (ix) with the following phrases from the bharatavakya 
imam api mahirh krtsnim, in Pratijiié., Pafica., Avi., and Abhi.; 
mahim ekatapatrankam, in Svapna., Bala., and Ditav.; 
raja bhimirh prasastu nah, Pratima.; 
compare the hemistich from the Mahabharata: 
ya imam prthivirh krtsnim ekacchatrarh praSdisti ha~—-MBh. 12. 
321. 134. 

In conclusion I shall add a few words on the structure of the 
verses. The style of the author is notably simple and vigorous. 
The lucidity of the verses is due as much to the absence of long 
and complicated compounds as to the arrangement of words and 
phrases chosen with due regard to the position of the ceesura; 
almost invariably the cxsura falls at the end of a complete word. 
The half-verse is in general independent of the rest of the verse in 
sense; but often it is connected with it syntactically. Inside 
the half-verse the padas are sometimes even euphonically inde- 
pendent; for instance, Bala. II. 4 there is hiatus between a and b 
vigahya ulkém, a phenomenon common in the epics* but rare in the 





% See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 197 f, 
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works of the classical period. On the other hand metre requires 
the sandhi* in Pajica. I. 19 (a and b): mitrany dcaryam®. With- 
out the sandhi we should have a superfluous syllable in a, and a 
metrically faulty line; with the sandhi we have a perfect Upajati 
line. Pratima. IV. 24d, which commences with the enclitic me, 
shows again that c and d are to be treated as a single sentence; for, 
an accentless word cannot stand at the beginning of a pada any 
more than at the beginning of a sentence. Instances of the sacri- 
fice of grammar are discussed in a separate section. Here it will 
suffice to draw attention to the rhythmic lengthening in anikarsa 
(Pafica. IT. 7) and the use of the uncommon pdrsni (with the long 
final) in Svapna. V. 12 and maui in Uru. verse 59 (see PW. s. v.); 
the form pdrsni, it should be added, is not metrically conditioned. 
Similar lengthening of the stem-vowel is to be observed in niyati 
(Pratima. I. 21), in the sense ‘destiny’, of which only the form with 
the short z is cited in the dictionaries.** 


MerricaL Souecisms (SANSKRIT) 


The list of solecisms in the language of these dramas appended 
by Pandit Ganapati SAstri to his edition of the Pratimanataka 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XLII) is a contribution to lit- 
erary history of which the full import appears not to have been 
generally realised. The significant thing is not the fact that 
some solecisms have heen found in these dramas. Every Sanskrit 
work, I suppose, if submitted to a rigorous examination by a 
competent critic, will yield at least a few grammatical errors, which 
is not to be wondered at in view of the history of the language 
and the intricacies of its grammar. The interest about the.sole- 
cisms in our dramas lies principally in their character and their 
number. I am persuaded that it will not be possible to name a 
reputable author of the classical period whose work or works 
could be shown to contain a proportionate number of gram- 
matical ‘mistakes’ of the same order as those about to be 


discussed. 


4 Seldom in the Ramayana. 


% Compare a very similar instance in Malatimaidhava X.1 (a and b): vise 


garamydany dcestitani. 
To the word with the long final, a different meaning is assigned by 
lexicographers, 
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The first requisite in this connection was to ascertain exactly 
the points in which the language of these dramas differs from the 
literary Sanskrit of the classical period. Admirable as the list 
prepared by the learned Pandit is, it seemed to me that it needed, 
for the purpose in view, revision and rearrangement in certain 
respects. The list of Ganapati Sastri includes, on the one hand, 
certain items which do not strictly belong there; on the other 
hand, it omits certain others which have an important bearing 
on the subject. For instance, the Prakrit examples, to which 
the rules of Panini’s grammar cannot be expected to apply, have 
been palpably misplaced. It seemed to me also best to separate 
the solecisms occurring in the verses, of which the form is fixed by 
the metre, from those occurring only in the prose passages, which 
are more liable to be mutilated in the course of transmission. 
Again, certain details in the Pandit’s list refer only to metrical*’ 
irregularities and have no connection with grammatical sole- 
cisms as such. Lastly, certain positive solecisms, which were 
explained away by the editor in the footnotes of the text editions 
of the various dramas** and therefore not considered at all subse- 
quently, had to be added to the list. Through these additions 
and omissions a new list resulted. This list, appended below, 
includes only such metrical forms as offend against the literary 
Sanskrit as represented in the works of the classical age. It may 
be added that the dramas contain a few more irregularities in 
the non-metrical portions, which by their nature are not as cer- 
tain and in their character not as important; they will be dealt 
with later in another connection. 

Few scholars, if any, will be prepared to accept Pandit Gana- 
pati Sastri’s chronological scheme in which a date is assigned to 
the author of these dramas prior to the period of Panini, for 
whom the now commonly accepted date is ca. 500 B. C. The 
posteriority of these dramas with reference to the Astadhyayi is, 
I may say, axiomatic. Taking our stand on this assumption we 
have to understand and explain the solecisms as best as we can. 
It has been surmised that when grammar has been sacrificed we 
have in the vast majority of cases to do with metrical necessity; 
obviously the corresponding correct forms would not otherwise 
have been found in other passages where metrical considerations 





37 See Pratima. IV. 24; Bala. II. 4; Abhi. VI. 30. 
%* See Bala. II. 11, and Svapna. V. 5. 
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do not interfere. What has perhaps been lost sight of is that these 
solecisms are not arbitrary, but that they belong to a well-defined 
class of irregularities, irregularities which are common enough 
in certain branches of Sanskrit literature, but which now, for the 
first time, have been shown to exist in the drama also. 

The category of works in which similar deviations have hitherto 
been met with are of the epic, Puranic and Sastric order. These 
works are known to contain abundant instances of ungrammatical 
and almost promiscuous use of the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada 
forms; examples of irregular feminine participles, absolutives and 
a variety of other abnormalities like those met with in our dramas. 
Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly common 
in the epics; they have accordingly been regarded as forming 
‘epic Sanskrit’. The free use of the ‘epic’ solecisms in a drama is, 
as already observed, a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu 
drama, and is particularly worthy of our attention in connection 
with the theory concerning the part that epic recitations have 
apparently played in the evolution of the Hindu drama, at least 
of its epic variety.*® 

It is plain that our dramatist derives his authority for the 
use of the irregular forms from epic usage. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises whether the author, in exercising this 
licence, went so far as to invent new and spurious forms as occa- 
sion demanded them, or whether he had availed himself merely 
of such solecisms as were sanctioned by epic usage. The corre- 
spondence, if proved, would bring to a sharper focus the depend- 
ence of our author upon the epic source. A&s the following 
analysis will show, the solecisms of our dramas can indeed, with 
but insignificant exceptions, be specifically traced back to the 
epics. Quotations from the epic sources have been added in order 
to facilitate reference and comparison. 

The solecisms have been arranged under the following heads: 
(i) Irregular sandhi; (ii) use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada, 
and (iii) vice versa; (iv) change of conjugation; (v) irregular 
feminine participle; (vi) irregular absolutive; (vii) simplex for the 
causative; (viii) irregular compounds; (ix) irregular syntactical 
combination; and (x) anomalous formations. 





29 Liiders, Die Saubhikas. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des indischen Dramas, 
Sitzungsberichte d. kénigl. preuss. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 1916, 
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List or SoLEciIsMs 
Irregular Sandhi 
1. putrah + iti = putreti 


jidyatam kasya putreti.—Bala. Act II. Verse 11. 

Here metri causa the hiatus (between a and 7) required by 
Skt. grammar has been effaced. The emendation suggested by 
the editor, putro ’bhit for putreti, is uncalled for. This is a clear 
case of ‘epic’ sandhi. Instances of the effacement of the hiatus 
effected by the combination of the remaining final a with the 
following vowels are exceedingly common in epic Skt.; a common 
example is tatovdca (=tatah+uvdca), quoted by Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, § 176b; for examples from the Ramayana, see Bohtlingk, 
‘Bemerkenswerthes aus Réméajana’.“° Cf. also no. 2 below. 
It should be noted that this solecism could not be an accidental 
slip; it must be the result of a conscious effort. It is needless to 
add that there are no examples of such a sandhi in the prose of the 
dramas. ° 


2. Avantyah + adhipateh = Avantyddhipateh 


smaramy Avantyadhipateh sutayah.—Svapna. V. 5. 

Here again we have a conscious effacement of the hiatus between 
ad and a. The editor tries to circumvent the assumption of a 
‘mistake’ by explaining Avantyddhipati as a compound of Avanti+ 
d+adhipati, evidently an unsatisfactory explanation. Instances 
of such effacement are exceedingly common in the epies and the 
earlier texts. See Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 177b: Holtz- 
mann" cites the instances from the Mahabharata and Bohtlingk 
from the Ramayana, which need not be reproduced here. This 
is the only instance in these dramas of the effacement of similar 
hiatus. 








“For four books of the Ramiyana: Berichte d. phil.-hist. Cl. d. kénigl. 
stichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 1887, p. 213. 
*t See Holtzmann, Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata, p, 4, 


a Bohtlingk, op. cit, 
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Use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada 
3. gamisye 


gamisye vibudhavaésam.—Bala. V. 19. 

Metri causa the Atm. form is used in order to save a syllable, 
though, as is well known, in classical Skt. the root gam is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; of course in prose passages 
where metrical considerations do not interfere, the Parasm. is 
regularly used by our author. The Parasm. form (gamigsyas7) 
occurs also in Madhyama. verse 47. In his list of Skt. roots Whit- 
ney marks gamisyate with E. An epic example is 

Ram. 5. 56. 29: gamisye yatra Vaidehi. 


4. garjase 


kim garjase bhujagato mama govrsendra.—Bala. III. 14. 

As in the preceding instance the Atm. form is used metri causa; 
here in order to secure a long final. In classical Skt. the root garj, 
when used as root of the first class, takes exclusively Parasm. 
terminations. PW. quotes a number of instances of the use of the 
middle pres. part. from the epics, but not any of the middle pres. 
ind. Where’the pres. part. is used, the middle pres. ind. could be 
used with equal justification, if the necessity arose. I therefore 

xplain the solecism on the ground of epic usage. 


5. draksyate (Active) 


katham aganitapirvarh draksyate tam narendrah.—Pratijiia. 
fe: a 

As in the foregoing instance the Atm. is used in order to secure 
a long final; in classical Skt. the future is formed exclusively 
with Parasm. terminations. Epic examples of the Atm. future are 

Ram. 1. 46. 13: bhratararh draksyase tatah, 

Ibid. 2. 6. 23: Rimarhn draksyimahe vayam, 

Nala. 12. 93: draksyase vigatajvaram. 
Other examples (cited in PW.) are: MBh. 3. 14728; 13. 964; 
Hariv. 10735; and Ram. 2. 83. 8; 3. 42. 49. 


6. prechase 


strigatarm prechase kathim.—Pajfica. II. 48. 

pratimam kirh na prechase.—Pratima. III. 8. 

In classical Skt. the root. pracch is exclusively Parasm.; the 
Atm. termination is used here in order to have a long final. In 
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the first example the length is almost imperative for the sake of 
the compulsory diiambic close of the posterior pada of the Sloka; 
in the second it is preferred, notwithstanding the fact that the 
final syllable of the pada is a syllaba anceps. The medium is used 
only for metrical reasons, as seen from Pajica. II. 6, which offers 
an example of the Parasm. prcchati. PW. quotes numerous 
instances of the use of the Atm. from the epics, the Bhagavata 
Pur., and Manu. The epic examples are 

MBh. 1. 1451: karmasiddhim aprcchata, 

Ibid. 3. 2583: Damayantim aprechata; 

also MBh. 3. 12070; 13. 297. 


7. bhrasgyate 


daivapramanyad bhrasyate vardhate va.—Pratijia. I. 3. 

This is either the third pers. sing. of a root of the fourth class, 
or a passive form of the root. The classical usage knows only 
bhragyati and bhraméate in the active sense. bhraméate could have 
been used without prejudice to the metre. As the form is not 
metrically fixed, it is difficult to say whether the author should be 
held responsible for it; apparently all three mss. of the drama 
agree in containing the same reading bhragyate. There is abundant 
authority in the epics for the form bhrasgyate, whether regarded as 
active or passive. The epic examples are 

MBh. 3. 603: yair naro bhrasyate Sriyah, 

Ibid. 3. 1048: bhraSyate Sighram aisvaryat; 

Ram. 3. 45. 12: ye tiksnam anuvartante bhraSyante saha tena te, 

Ibid. 6. 75. 36: kim cie cibhrasyata svarah. 


8. ruhyate 


kale kale chidyate ruhyate ca.—Svapna. VI. 10. 

Here chidyate is passive; but ruhyate (‘thrives’) should be active. 
The classical Skt. admits only rohati?. Now the whole phrase 
chidyate ruhyate ca is parallel to bhyasyate vardhate vd, Pratijiia. 
I. 3. It seems to me therefore bettef to emend the text reading to 
rohate, for which PW. cites Brhatsamhita 54. 95: rohate sasyam. 
But the pass. ruhyale is quoted with the mark E. against it in 
Whitney’s list of Skt. roots and is therefore not absolutely inad- 
missible. Either form (ruhyate or rohate) is repugnant to classical 
usage; and rohati is unsuitable here for metrical reasons. 
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9. Srosyate 

katham apurusavakyam srosyate siddhavikyah.—Pratijfia. 1.11. . 

Metri causa for Srosyati. In classical Skt. the root éru is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; but in the epics the 
Atm. forms are remarkably common. The Parasm. form (Srosyasz) 
occurs in Avi. II. 5. Epic examples of Atm. are 

Ram. (Gorr.) 5. 23, 18: Ramasya dhanusah Sabdarh Srogyase 
ghoranisvanam, 

Ibid. 5. 69. 26: na ciric chrogsyase dhvanim. (Note that the 
final of Srosyase is prosodically long here.) 

Other examples are: MBh. 9. 105, 107; 7. 2725; 13. 1119; 14. 
424; Ram. (Gorr.) 2. 120. 22; 5. 23. 18. 


Use of Parasmaipada for Atmanepada 


10. a&precha (Imp. 2nd pers. sing.) 

aprecha putrakrtakain harinin drumarms ca.—Pratima. V. 11. 

Metri causa for aprcchasva, the only form possible in classical 
Skt. Even in the epics the only Parasm. form used is apparently 
the Imp. 2nd pers. sing. The epic example quoted in PW. is 

MBh. 14. 403: aprecha KuruSardila gamanarm Dvarakam prati. 
Svapna. 16 dprcchdémi occurs in a prose passage. It is to be noted 
that the sentence containing this word rests on the authority of 
one ms. only, and is not essential to the context; it may therefore 
be corrected or deleted, as deemed advisable. 


11. upalapsyati 

tarn hatva ka ihopalapsyati ciram svair duskrtair jivitam.— 
“Ditagh. verse 8. 

In classical Skt. the root wpa+labh is never used with any but 
Atm. terminations. The epics contain examples of Parasm. The 
Mahabharata examples are 

MBh. 7. 3070: na te buddhivyabhicéram upalapsyanti 
Pandavah, 

Ibid. 1. 1046: tathd yad upalapsyami. 


12-14. parisvaja, parisvajati, parisvajyami 


(a) gadharh parisvaja sakhe.—Avi. VI. 1. 

(b) drstir na trpyati parisvajativa singam.—Avi. III. 17, 
(c) putrarh piteva ca parisvajati prahrstah.—Avi. IV. 8, 
(d) parisvajaémi gidharh tvam.—Bala. IT. 9. 
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Examples a, b and d are metrically conditioned; in example c 
the Parasm. appears to have been used on the analogy of the other 
forms. The present reading in example c is based on the authority 
of two mss. Compare example d with Madhyama. verse 22: 
parigvajasva gidharh mim, where metre does not stand in the way 
of the Atm. form. Only epic examples are available for the use of 
Parasm. 

MBh. 4. 513: parisvajati Paficili madhyamarh Pandunandanam, 

Ram. 3. 38. 16: Sita yarh ca hrsta parisvajet. 


Change of Conjugation® 
15-16. vijanti; vijantah (pres. part:) 


snehal lumpati pallavin na ca punar vijanti yasyaém bhayat 

vijanto malayanila api karair asprstabaladruma.—Abhi. III. 1. 

Metri causa for classical vijayanti and vijayantah, from vij to 
fan or to cool by fanning. Epic examples of the use of vij as a 
root of the first or sixth class are 

Hariv. 13092: vijanti bilavyajanaih, 

MBh. 7. 307: jalenadtyarthasitena vijantah punyagandhina. 


Irregular Feminine Participle 
17. rudanti- 


svairdsano Drupadarajasutam rudantim.—Ditav. verse 12. 

The classical form is rudatt. But in the epics the form rudanti 
is particularly common, whenever metrical conditions call for it. 

MBh. 2. 2249: tatha bruvantim karunarh rudantim; 

Ram. 2. 40. 29: SuSruve cigratah strindrh rudantinirh maha- 
svanah, 

Ibid. 2. 40. 44: tatha rudantim Kausalyaim. 

Other examples are: MBh. 3. 2686; Ram. 2. 40. 29; 3. 51. 
42; 5. 26. 42. 

Irregular Absolutive 


18. grhya 


vyadhamosmam grhya ciparh karena.—Diitagh. verse 20. 
It is unthinkable that this form could be used by any poet of 
the classical period. In the epics, however, it is regularly substi- 





** This may be regarded as the use of the simplex for the causative. 
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tuted for grhitva whenever metre requires it. See Whitney’s Sans- 
krit Grammar, § 990a. Other irregular absolutives like this used 
in the epics are: arcya, iksya, usya, tyajya, plavya, etc. Of these 
grhya is the commonest. Holtzmann cites thirteen examples from 
the Mahabharata, adding that there are many more; Béhtlingk 
(op. cit.) mentions nearly twenty examples from the Ramayana. 


Simplex for the Causative 
19. sravati 


$araif channa margaih sravati dhanur ugraim Saranadim.— 
Pafica. II. 22. 

In epic Skt. the simplex is frequently used for the causative 
stem: Holtzmann (to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 1041) 
mentions vetsyami (for vedayisyami), veda (for vedaya), ramanti 
(for ramayanti), abhivadata (for abhivddayata), cudita (for codita), 
etc. I have not been able to trace a specific use of sravati for 
srdvayati. 

20. vimoktukama- 





bhiiyah paravyasanam etya vimoktukima.—Avi. I. 6. 
Metri causa for vimocayitukdmd. See the preceding. Specific 
use is not traceable elsewhere. 


Irregular Compounds 
21. sarvardjnah (Acc. plu.) 


utsidayisyann iva sarvarajiiah.—Ditav. verse 9. 

Used irregularly for sarvardjdén, though not conditioned metri- 
cally. The reading is based apparently on the authority of three 
mss. The epics contain quite a considerable number of similar 
formations. Thus, MBh. 4. 527 Matsyaradjfiah; ibid. 1. 169 
Matsyarajid; ibid. 9. 2756 Yaksarajfia; ibid. 14. 1997 Dharmard- 
jna.—Avi. p. 110 we have KaSirdjiie instead of the grammatically 
correct Kaésirajdya. This must be set down as the error of a 
copyist, for we have in the very same play the correct compounds 
Sauvirardjena, and Sauvtrardja-Kasirdjau (Avi. p. 11); and 
there is nothing, as far as I can see, that can be added in justifica- 
tion of the use of an incorrect form in a prose passage*™. 





«* (Except that the language was, to this author, too much a living thing 
to be comprest in a grammarian’s straight-jacket. F. F.] 
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22. vyddhoras- 


vytdhoraé vajramadhyo gajavrsabhagatir lambapindrmsabahuh. 
—Madhyama. verse 26. 

Metri causa for vyidhoraska-, which is required according to 
Pan. 5. 4. 151, and found used in Raghu. 1. 13 and Kumara. 6. 51, 
as also in the MBh. and Rim. But the MBh. supplies itself a 
precedent for the use of the unaugmented stem vytidhoras, cf. MBh. 
1. 2740, 4553. - 


23. tulyadharma- 


evam lokas tulyadharmo vaninim.—Svapna. VI. 10. 

All three mss. of the drama read tulyadharmo. According to 
Pan. 5. 4. 124 dharma at the end of a Bahuvrihi compound becomes 
dharman, a rule which is strictly observed in classical Skt. But in 
epics dharman is used freely also in Tatpurusa compounds and, 
vice versa, dharma in Bahuvrihi compounds. Holtzmann cites 

MBh. 12. 483: rajan viditadharmo ’si. 

The emendation tulyadharmad suggested by the editor is un- 
called for. 


Irregular Syntactical Combination 
24. Use of yadi with cet 


istam ced ekacitténim yady agnih sidhayisyati—Avi. IV. 7. 

This pleonasm (of which I have not seen any instances in classical 
Skt.) is, I think, to be traced also to the epics, from which here are 
two instances: 

Ram. 2. 48. 19: Kaikayya yadi ced rijyam; 

MBh. 1. 4203: yady asti ced dhanarh sarvam. 

This combination of yadi and cet recurs in a prose passage of 
another drama of this group (Pratijia. p. 70). And though the 
reading of the text is based on the concordant readings of three 
mss., the combination seems harsh, and hardly appropriate in 
prose. 


Anomalous Formations 


We shall now proceed to consider certain anomalous formations 
for which there seems to be neither grammatical justification nor 
literary authority. ’ 
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25. pratydyati 


na pratyayati Sokarta.—Abhi. II. 24. 

Ganapati SAstri explains it as prati+d+ayati (from Rt. ay to 
go). Tome it seems to be merely a confusion between the simplex 
pratyeti and the causative pratydyayati; or rather a haplological 
contraction of pratydyayati with the meaning of the simplex. A 
similar ungrammatical contraction appears to be the one to be 
discussed next. 


26. samdsvdsitum 


Lankaim abhyupayami bandhusahitah Sitém samaSvasitum.— 
Abhi. VI. 19. 

This is a clear case of a poet’s compromise between samdvasitum 
and samdévdsayitum. 

The irregularity to be discussed next appears to be as arbitrary 
as the last two. 


27. Stem yudh as masc. 


maharnavabhe yudhi néSayami.—Svapna. V. 13. 

As the adjective mahdrnavdbhe in this pida shows, the author 
treats the word yudh as a masculine noun. But it always appears 
as a feminine word in literature, and is quoted as such by 
lexicographers. 


In addition to the above, Pandit Ganapati Sdstri mentions 
three other metrical forms as irregular. They are indeed irregular 
in so far that the formations are ungrammatical. But they appear 
to have been accepted in the literary dialect as good Sanskrit. The 
Pandit objects to the Atm. use of rusyate (Pafica. II. 45). The 
Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in Pafica. I. 38 and II. 58, 67 
in verse and in Madhyama. p. 18 in prose; moreover in Pafica. 
I. 38 the Parasm. form is not metrically necessary, In spite of all 
this the Atm. form is not wrong. Whitney cites it with E+ in his 
list of Sanskrit roots, and according to Apte’s dictionary (8. v. 
rug) the form rusyate does occur, though ‘rarely’. It is thus plain 
that it was a current form. The Atm. of abhikankse (Pratijiia. 
II. 4) is common in the epics; but even for the classical dialect, 
the dictionaries cite the root as Ubhayapadin. The imp. 2nd 
sing. unndmaya (Pratima. IV. 16= VII. 7) is also included by the 
editor in his list of solecisms. But némayati is cited by Whitney 
with the mark U. S.+; while PW. quotes both namayati and 
némayati, adding ‘mit priipp. angeblich nur ndmayati’. 
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Index of verses that have been shown to contain solecisms.“ 


Svapna. V. 5, 13; VI. 10 
Pratijfia. I. 3, 11 

Pajica. II. 22, 48 

Avi. I. 6; III. 17; IV. 7, 8; VI. 1 
Bala. II. 9, 11; III. 14; V. 19 
Madhyama. v. 26 

Ditat. vv. 9, 12 

Ditagh. vv. 8, 20 

Abhi. II. 24; III. 1; VI. 19 
Pratima. IIT. 8; V. 11 


Of the twenty-seven solecisms dealt with above, three (nos. 
25, 26 and 27) are anomalous and peculiar to these dramas; two 
(nos. 19 and 20) belong to a class not unrepresented in the epics; 
but the remaining twenty-two were shown to be specifically 
traceable to the epics themselves. Now of these twenty-two 
some may again be nothing more than instances of individual 
caprice; others may be the results of lapsus memorize, in other 
words, pure and simple blunders. But it would be, in my opinion, 
quite wrong to hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. 
And what is of moment is that for the majority of them it would 
be impossible to find authority in classical works. It seems to 
me beyond all doubt certain that the author derives his sanction 
for their use from a class of works different from the dramas of 
the classical epoch; they involve the deliberate exercise of a 
liberty which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the 
rhapsodists. ‘ 

Here follows a list of solecisms selected from the above and 
arranged in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty 
with which it can be said of them that they lie outside the range 
of the license enjoyed by classical dramatists: the effacement of 
hiatus in putreti and Avantyddhipateh; the absolutive grhya; the 
Atmanepada of gamisye; the compound sarvarajiiah; the At- 
manepada of prechase; the Parasmaipada of dprecha, parisvaja(ti), 
and parisvajami; and the fem. part. rudantim. 





“ It should be noted that the solecisms occur not only in the dramas which 
derive their plot from the epics and the Purinas, but also in the dramas of- 
which the plot is drawn from other sources. No solecisms have been found 
in Karna., Oru. and Caru. 


9 JAOS 41 
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I am not oblivious of the fact that the classical rule allowed 
the use of masa for mdsa, provided the metrical norm was ob- 
served; but I am fully persuaded that no playwright of the 
classical age, who aspired not to pass for an ignoramus, would, 
to such a degree, indulge in a license which was little more than 
an unequivocal confession of incompetence. If, therefore, we 
attempted to find for our group of plays a place within the frame- 
work of the classical drama, we should first. have to account for 
this apparent reaction from the tradition of the classical drama 
implied by the occurrence of the solecisms pointed out above. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Sanskrit of the verses included in these dramas, which 
differs in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama, reflects a stage of literary development preceding 
the classical drama, which culminates in the works of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhiti. But our conclusions regarding the Prakrit of 
these dramas, which formed the subject of the first Study, con- 
verged to the same point. They revealed in an equally forcible 
manner a stage of development of the Middle Indian dialects 
older than that preserved in the classical drama. While the 
Prakrit betrays its affinities with the Prakrit of the fragments of 
Agvaghosa’s dramas, the Sanskrit of the metrical portions of our 
plays is found to be linked with the language of the epics. 

I will not venture to draw any definite chronological conclu- 
sions regarding the dramas from these divergences and affinities, 
nor attempt to account for them*here. I shall content myself 
for the present with having stated the facts of the case. 

Post-scriptum. It should have been made clear that the 
references to the Svapnavasavadatta follow the pagination and 
the text of the second edition of the play, Trivandrum 1915. 

















NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EARLY 
SUMERIAN RELIGION AND ITS 
EXPRESSION 
Especially in the Nippurian Liturgies published by Prof. George A. Barton in 

his Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, Vol. 1. 


JoHN P. Peters 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


1. IN THEIR GENERAL NATURE the tablets published in Barton’s 
volume are liturgies, not historical documents, or foundation 
cylinders containing merely inscriptions of record. They are 
intended for liturgical use in some form. They contain historical 
elements, but these are incidental. Neither political history nor 
natural history, such as the account of creation and the like, are 
the primary purpose and intention of these documents. They 
may be intended for one single event, or for stated and regular 
use, but they are, all alike, liturgies. 

2. In studying and interpreting these primitive rituals there 
are certain special features of Babylonian life which must be taken 
into account: (a) inundations of the rivers as the great source 
of fertility on which the land depends; but (b) these inundations 
may also produce great disaster, drowning people, flocks and herds, 
unless these have some place of refuge from the inundations or 
some protection against them. Hence the necessity of the raised 
mound or terrace for the town or village, dominated by the 
mountain house of the god, who thru these becomes their pro- 
tector against the injury of the inundation, and at the same time 
partner with the inundating stream to secure to the inhabitants 
and their possessions safety, and to the land fertility. Hence 
the deity to whom they look for prosperity and safety is double, 
expressed on the one side in the rivers and that for which the 
rivers stand, the inundation and fertilization of the land, and on 
the other in the mountain house and that for which it stands, a 
protection of the people and their possessions against destruction 
by these floods. As civilization advanced both of these elements 
were extended, the rivers and their inundations being magnified 
in their extent and their benefit by a system of canalization, and 
the mountain house by the dykes and dams thru which canals, 
rivers and inundations were regulated and controlled. 
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(c) The mystery of sex and the propagation of life by pro- 
creation profoundly affected early thought in Babylonia. Pro- 
creation was in fact creation, and creation was thought of and 
expressed in terms of procreation. It was the physical act of sex 
intercourse between gods and goddesses by which all things were 
brought into being, or were annually or at stated intervals repro- 
duced. Hence these ancient liturgies are full of sex, descriptions 
of and reference to the act of sex relationship between gods and 
goddesses or their representatives. Hence also the immense quan- 
tities of sexual emblems found at Nippur and elsewhere, connected 
with the ritual or worship of gods and goddesses. The mounds 
at Nippur were fairly strewn with ‘phallic emblems, and these 
were discovered in large numbers in all strata of the excavation.! 

Generally speaking the god element was represented in the 
mountain-house; the goddess in the rivers and inundations. It 
was the proper union of these two as man and wife which pro- 
duced prosperity and security, and toward the consummation of 
which early Sumerian ritual and liturgy were directed. 

(d) Rain was of little relative value in Babylonia, because of 
the inundations; and in fact the rain, because of its torrential 
character, injuring the mud buildings and incommoding and dis- 
tressing the occupants of those and of the still more primitive 
abodes of reeds and mats, was regarded rather as detrimental 
than helpful, the more particularly as the rainy season was the 
period of violent storms of wind, with terrifying thunder and 
lightning, and hail mixed with the rain. Hence the wind and rain 





1 Prof. Hilprecht, to whom was assigned this work, made a large collection 
of these emblems, exhibiting a regular series, commencing with the crudest 
representation of the male member, generally in clay, sometimes in stone, and 
developing into conventionalized spikes or cones, such as are found inscribed 
in such large numbers at Tello, but which were more rare and uninscribed at 
Nippur. Unfortunately, this large and valuable collection of phallic emblems, 
exhibiting their development from a crude realism to a highly conventional- 
ized form, was destroyed thru the ignorance of the Turkish officials. Our 
Turkish Commissioner absolutely refused to list with the antiquities dis- 
covered this collection, and the similar collection of pottery sherds. We 
transported them, however, to Baghdad, and they were deposited in the Serai 
with our other collections, but when those collections reached Constantinople 
the boxes containing the phallic emblems and the potsherds were missing. 
As far as we could discover the boxes were opened in the Serai at Baghdad, the 
contents thrown away or destroyed, and the boxes appropriated by some 
official of that woodless country as valuable graft. 
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storms, with thunder and lightning accompanying them, appear 
in the earliest inscriptions as evils to be averted. They express 
the ill will of god or goddess, or of demons which are wreaking 
their spite on men. I attempted to bring this out in an article 
entitled, ‘The Worship of Tammuz,’ printed in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 36 (1917).? 

(e) Besides the injuries to flocks and herds and human beings 
wrought by the floods when uncontrolled, there is also a further 
injury in the shape of sickness. As the floods recede, malaria 
and fever develop. The autumn, after the fall of the water, is 
the time of fever and sickness thruout Babylonia. Hence some 
of the references to sickness which occur in these liturgies, and 
the petitions addressed to both god and goddess to avert it. 
These sicknesses are of course attributed to evil spirits, but those 
evil spirits are connected with the floods, hence part of the object 
of the rituals is to induce the gods and goddesses who bring and 
control floods to control their consequences, i. e. the evil spirits 
who produce disease. 

(f) In the paper above referred to on the Tammuz cult I dis- 
cussed somewhat also the relation of these floods and their retro- 
gression before agriculture, and the nature and origin of the 
Tammuz cult. I endeavored to point out that a number of the 
liturgies which Langdon has brought together in his Sumerian and 
Babylonian Psalms are really liturgies connected with the vernal 





2‘ During the six months November—April rain is liable to fall, often in 
torrential abundance, and accompanied at times with violent gales, and with 
thunder and lightning. It is especially, however, the months of January 
and February in which the storms are most frequent, violent and destructive, 
constituting at times very calamities, the rain washing down sections of the 
adobe buildings, and beating thru the flimsy huts of reeds and mats, which 
latter are sometimes completely torn to pieces by the violent gales.’ 

‘They are really more afraid of the fury of the elements than of the dangers 
of war, and are absolutely helpless and useless in the face of such a storm.’ 

‘The cold storms of December, January and February are especially trying. 
For days the people are continually drenched, their huts are wet and dripping, 
even if they resist the storm; they can light no fires to cook by, and the whole 
aspect of human life of the region is one of utter misery.’ 

‘It is these winter storms, with their attendant suffering, fear and destruc- 
tion, which are the ground and motive of a number of old Sumerian peni- 
tential psalms and hymns to Fn-lil, the great god of the storm spirits, at 
Nippur; and some of these Nippurian psalms are, I fancy, liturgies of what 
we might call the vernal house cleaning, the repairing and setting in order of 
the mud built temples year by year after the winter storms were past.’ 
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restoration of the temples and other buildings injured and destroyed 
by the winter rains and storms.® 

2. In these early Sumerian liturgies sun, moon and heavenly 
bodies play practically no part. As I tried to point out in the 
above mentioned paper the Tammuz cult was originally assocjated 
with the rise and fall of the rivers. It was that which determined 
the month of Tammuz, which was coincident with the turn of 
the sun downward at the summer solstice. As the Sumerians 
began to observe and better understand the heavens, this knowl- 
edge was incorporated in the Tammuz myth, and affected the 
Tammuz cult. He became the child of Shamash. Similarly other 
cults were affected, until ultimately we have a highly developed 
moon and astral worship, the beginnings of which we find in the 
Sumerian period. The question arises whether this cult originated 
in Sumer, or whether it was brought in by the Semites of the 
west and north, whose religion had developed in a different milieu. 
I am inclined to think that the latter was the fact, namely that, 
having its origin among the Semites, it found the occasion of its 
adoption in Babylonia in the increased knowledge and observation, 
among the Sumerians, of the heavens, and their relation to the 
life of man. It belongs, therefore, to the secondary, not the 
primary stage of the Sumerian religion, beginning but not yet 
developed in these liturgies. 

3. Originally, apparently, the Sumerians recognized two great 
deities, male and female, whose union procured prosperity and 





“Temples and houses are damaged or destroyed, not by some outside 
foe, as Langdon supposes, but, as his own translations show, by the rain, the 
thunder, the lightning and the hail, which work the havoc. It is En-lil, the 
lord of the storm demons, whose word and whose spirit (better wind) cause 
devastation thru the celestial torrents of the rainy season, washing down mud 
walls and bringing disaster on the temples and towns, or who releases the 
Anunnaki and other similar powers to work havoc in the storms, the hostile 
agencies mistaken by Langdon and others in some cases, I think, for the 
Elamites or other fleshly foes. So in Tablet 1 of the liturgy whose name, 
according to Langdon’s translation, is ‘‘ Like the spirit itself immutable,” we 
find this vivid picture of the destruction wrought by En-lil’s word—wind and 
thunder :— 

The word which stilleth the heavens on high. . 

The word which causeth the earth beneath to shudder. 
The word which bringeth woe to the Anunnaki. 

His word is an onrushing storm, which none can oppose. 
His word stills the heavens and causes the earth to retire. 
Mother and daughter like a cane mat it rends asunder.’ 
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, security, as described above. These were in essence the same in 
each place, but assumed various names in different localities. 
Thus differentiated they came to be regarded as separate deities, 
and were adopted by one place from another, with a tendency to 
a specialization of function, making them in the end separate 
gods. This was true especially of the male element of deity, 
which seemed, somehow, to lend itself more readily to polytheism 
than the female,-which latter presented itself much more as a 
unity, merely called by different names. 

4. With the development of the city element and the necessity 
of the enlargement of mound and temple and other human works 
for the control and utilization of the inundations came the exalta- 
tion of the city ruler, the king, thru whom these works were 
executed and made to function, and hence his deification and his 
partial or complete assimilization with the male deity as the 
author and creator of those works. 

5. There were also various spirits, largely if not altogether 
harmful, expressions of animism, which wrought evil in storms, 
sickness, etc., but which might be and were subjected or pro- 
pitiated thru the great gods and goddesses and their power. 
Some of these were ultimately brought into connection or assim- 
ilated with the Semitic elemental or heavenly deities. 

6. These are the conditions and the concepts of the older 
Sumerian religion, out of which was developed the Sumerian 
pantheon and later, thru the intermixture of Semitic gods and 
religious concepts, that more intricate and elaborate Babylonian 
religion which connects itself especially with Babylon. The 
liturgies from Nippur published by Barton, the so-called Paradise 
Epic of Langdon, and the Tammuz and other liturgies commented 
on by me in the paper in JBL above referred to, but more espe- 
cially some of the first named Nippurian liturgies of Barton, repre- 
sent the earliest stages of this religious development, which I have 
felt it necessary to summarize thus briefly as an introduction to, 
and the basis of my comments on the tablets themselves. 


NOTES ON THE LITURGIES 

NuMBER 1 is designated by Barton as a foundation cylinder of 
the nature of an incantation, written at a time when the temple 
at Nippur was repaired, probably because of a plague which had 
visited the city, apparently from Kesh. It is perhaps the oldest 
religious text in the world ‘of equal if not greater antiquity than 
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the Pyramid Texts of Egypt.’ In spite of its fragmentary condi-. 
tion it is possible to trace liturgical divisions in this tablet by 
such cries as that in (i) 5, (v) 14, (vii) 5: ‘Unto Sir there is a 
cry,’ which introduces or closes a motive. There are notes here 
and there of oblations, of water, as in (v) 10, of food as in (v) 
12. There are references to the fires for sacrifice, as in (xi) 8, 
(xiii) 3, which latter, the ‘fiery offering’ to Enlil, is immediately 
preceded by the libation to Sir; there are also indications of a 
progress, that is that this liturgy was in the nature of a proces- 
sional, somewhat in that regard like Psalm 118 of the Hebrew 
Psalter; and there is something of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
nature in the way the incantation or enchantment which must 
be used to abate ill is put into the mouth of the deity, as in the 
first few lines of (v). 

This particular liturgical tablet connects itself, as Barton has 
pointed out, with repairs and restorations of the temple. These 
were done by the king of Kesh, for which he proclaims, or it is 
proclaimed for him by the priest, that he receives the food of life 
from Enlil. So it begins (i) 1-4: ‘He came forth, from Kesh he 
came, the food of life Enlil gives him.’ This is followed by the 
cry to Sir, who is also, as Barton points out, the serpent and 
Ninkharsag, and indeed the mother goddess in all her different 
forms, to grant favor and to give life, or because she grants favor 
and gives life, whichever is the correct translation. 

In column (ii) goddess and god are brought together. He is 
the protector, the man, the husband, the hero, Enlil; she is the 
Tigris and Euphrates. His praise is continued thru the greater, 
part of column (iii). He is the lord of the sanctuary, whose 
province it is to make strong the new temple platform, to protect 
the habitation; but with him in verse 10 is combined the goddess, 
as the ‘well of the mighty abyss.’ This was, I should suppose, ~ 
the ritual well which existed in Nippur, close to the great Ziggurat, 
in character and meaning similar to the huge bowl in the Hebrew 
temple, a symbol or expression of the life-giving power of the 
water from the abyss of waters beneath the earth, the representa- 
tive of the female or life-producing element in the deity. Then 
(11 and 12) the garment‘ and the goat for an offering are made 
ready, and in column (iv), verse 3, the musicians are directed to 





* Does this refer to the donning of other garments for the religious cere- 
mony, or to a gift of garments for temple use? 
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break into music and singing, the verses following containing 
their song,® which tells of Enlil as a ‘bird’ who protects city and 
temple, who gives the increase of crops, who controls the inunda- 
tions, against whom the cloud demon is impotent. ‘The comple- 
ment of this is column (v), the song of Ninkharsag, sung or chanted 
in her name by the priest Bada, a sort of praise of the holy house, 
bright and pure with the fires of cedar wood. Following this 
come oblations and libations to Sir, the whole ending with the 
words: ‘Unto Sir there is a cry,’ closing perhaps a section in this 
processional ritual or liturgy. Column (vi) is an address to the 
king of Kesh, who is directed to raise his eye ‘to the source of 
life,’ if that be a correct translation, and then in verses 13 and 
14 the kingly virtues are set forth in connection with him, very 
much as they are set forth in connection with the Messianic king 
in Psalm 72 of the Hebrew Psalter. It is the king’s part to hold 
up and strengthen the weak; the king must give protection to the 
lowly, etc. This motive ends with a reference to the platform, 
which seems to have been a contribution from the king of Kesh 
to the temple, of which there is continual praise thruout the poem; 
following which comes one of the refrains: ‘Unto Sir there 
is @ cry.’ 1 

The fragmentary remainder of columns (vii) and (viii), with 
the beginning of col. (ix), seems to consist of praises connected 
with the king of Kesh’s work in the restoration of the temple, 
the glorification of that work, and the setting it before the 
divinity as a means of procuring favor; or possibly some parts 
of this are Enlil’s answering recognition of the virtue of that 
work. With verse 9 of column (ix) we are definitely and cer- 
tainly dealing with the god and with his creation by ‘cohabita- 
tion with Sir, the brilliant wife’ of ‘a strong one,’ ‘a full grown 
ibex, whom he commanded to guard life,’ i. e. who is placed as 
the guardian or representative of life in the temple. This seems 
to indicate the use in Babylonian temples of something familiar 
in the Assyrian and Hittite temples, as also in the temple at 
Jerusalem, those colossal animals which were representatives of 
the divinity or guardians of the approach to the god. In column 





§ Much as in Psalm 68, v. 11 in the Hebrew, where we have a rubric directing 
that the singers shall sing at that point in the Psalm. 

* So in the Hebrew story of Eden Cherubim ‘keep the way of the tree of 
life.’ No such figures have been found in Babylonian temples; but we have 
very old tablets from Nippur representing the ibex in connection with deity. 
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(x) we pass over from the male to the female deity: ‘its lady is 
strong, its god is just,’ in verses 8, 11 and 12, and her praise and 
her functions are continued in column (xi). 

‘At the close of this column we have a very strong statement of 
just that relation of the mountain house and the river to one 
another of which I have spoken, the combination of which’ brings 
fortune: ‘the great divine river to thy vegetation comes. For 
the overflow of the divine river the wall thou makest,’ i. e. to 
prevent excessive overflow of that river. It is the combination 
of these two that produces the fertility which is celebrated in the 
well-preserved column (xii), which is a description or enumera- 
tion of the products of the fields. In (xiii) we come again to the 
combined offering, once the libation bowl to Sir, the water deity, 
twice the fiery offerings4o Enlil at Nippur, and, inserted between 
these latter, ‘to Ishtar from the land of Aleppo,’ and ‘to Enki in 
the deep,’ for protection against sickness. It is on account of this 
that Barton has suggested that the tablet was written because of 
a plague. I think it is rather a reference to the customary sick- 
nesses which follow the recession of the inundations, which the 
god is asked to avert (see introductory remarks). 

If line 6 of column (xiil) is correctly translated (‘Ishtar from 
the land of Khalab’) we have the invocation of a goddess from 
another region, and in this case a Semitic goddess, representing 
just that sort of combination and relationship, the existence of 
which I have suggested in my preliminary remarks, which ulti- 
mately brought about a fusion of Semitic and Sumerian cults, 
and the development of the great Babylonian religion. 1 suspect 
that here and elsewhere in this liturgy where we find mention of 
Enki and Enzu, the gods of Ur and Eridu, these are used inter- 
changeably with Enlil, the interchange evincing that they are 
one and the same god, under the different names of the chief gods 
of Nippur, Ur and Eridu. The consciousness of their identity 
was not yet lost, so that, when the god of one place is named, it 
is only a difference in name not a real difference in deity. Thus 
Enlil is called Enki, as god of the deep. But with the foreign 
goddess I fancy that the case is different. 

Column (xiv) begins with Enlil’s declaration that ‘Removed 
is the sickness from the land,’ and we have that assurance of the 
favor of the gods, and that the prayers of the suppliants are 
granted, which is common at the close of Sumerian psalms, and 
which meets us also over and over again in the Hebrew Psalter. 
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This is followed by an outburst of praise to the great god by 
whom it is wrought (xv), which is repeated again in the first part 
of (xvi). To say over again the same thing which has already 
been said before is a very common ritual practice the world over. 
So here we have over again the prayer that sickness may be ban- 
ished, the assurance of blessing and protection, of the increase 
of cattle, ete.; then again the prayer against the sickness, promise 
of good beer, of abundant wool, of flour and garden produce, of 
the expulsion of sickness, of the driving away of demons from 
the fold. Back and forth this goes on to the end, with reference 
to ‘the well of the abyss,’ the inundations, the libations, offer- 
ings, etc. In column (xix) 12 comes the rubric, ‘Let the meal 
offering be abundant,’ etc. Apparently the liturgy ends, as do 
some of the Hebrew psalms, with the declaration of satisfaction 
and exultation on the part of the ‘men,’ the worshippers, sure 
that the prayer of the liturgy is answered. 

I think it is plain that this is a littrgy for a processional march 
thru or about the temple to the altar and the well, with sacrifices, 
music and singing, in connection with the erection or repair of 
the great temple platform by a king of Kesh, as a result of which 
Enlil and Sir are expected to give blessings of fertility and avert 
the evils caused by the storm demons and the demons of sickness. 
But such liturgies, composed perhaps on some earlier model or 
out of some former occasional liturgy for a special occasion and 
a special temple, were likely to be used again. A stated feast 
grew out of a special celebration, or the form used for one special 
occasion was later adapted for other occasions. We have abundant 
evidence of this in liturgies which have come down to us, where 
alternatives are given for use at Nippur, Ur, Babylon and the 
like, and places Jeft for insertion of the names of different gods. 
It was the possibility or the actuality of re-use or adaptation which 
led to such careful storing of liturgies like this in the temple 
archives, and their recopying thru at least three millennia, down 
almost to the commencement of our era. 

NuMBER 2 is difficult and enigmatical, as Barton says. He 
suggests that it is a liturgy for the inspection of the victim from 
which the oracle is given for a certain ‘ Allu-Kal, who wished to 
rebuild the temple.’ So it commences ‘The great . . . is 
cut open, the oracle comes forth’; and later we read: ‘May 
there stand the dwellings of cedar’; and again: ‘His god shall 
fasten the foundation firmly; with cedar he shall build. Strong 
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are the houses; the dwelling is of aromatic wood, the great dwelling 
of Enlil.’ - It is so fragmentary that one can scarcely restore the 
ritual acts from what remains, but it seems apparent from the 
above that it was a formula or a liturgy in connection with the 
erection of a temple. 

NuMBER 3. A colophon says that this is the first tablet of a 
series ‘of my great warrior,’ and Barton points out that the great 
warrior thus deified was, from the context, Dungi, king of Ur. 
The object of this liturgy is indicated, I think, in the very last 
verses, (vi) lines 36 and 37. Line 36 is of the nature of a rubric 
directing the pouring of the libation, accompanying which is the 
cry for blessing for the city: ‘Bless it, for the city a blessing.’ 
It is apparently a liturgy to be used at stated sacrificial festivals 
for or to the divine king, as on his birthday or the anniversary of 
his accession. He was worshipped, as would appear from (ii) 
lines 7-14, as the representative of the immediate relation to the 
city of both the male and female elements in the deity. He is 
Enlil on earth, line 8, but also he is Ninlil (14); he is the great 
bull, Enlil’s representative (9), and he is the holy dun-animal, 
Ninlil’s representative (13); he is the bull of life (ii. 4) and he is 
the great serpent. In general this liturgy is the glorification of 
the divine king, Dungi, but it chants his praises more particu- 
larly as the warrior and the huntsman. He is also, however, the 
guardian of the city, it is he who brings justice (ii) 19, (v) 19, 
and favors the working man (ii) 18, which is somewhat similar to 
(vi) 13, 14 of Tablet 1. The description of the qualities of the 
king in this tablet as in that reminds one somewhat of the Hebrew 
Psalm 72, while the tendency to deification suggests Psalms 2 
and 110 of the Hebrew collection.’ The titles ‘Great bull of the 
dwelling’ (ii. 9), and ‘great holy dun-animal’ (13) suggest colossal 
guardian animals before the temple, representing the presence of 
the divinity. It is interesting to observe that the king is not 
only a bull, a dun-animal, a lion, an ox, a shepherd and a steward, 





7 In answer to my question, is the translation chariot correct (ii 6)? What 


sort of a chariot? This is several hundred years before the supposed intro- . 


duction of the horse, and the war chariot with the horse. Is this simply a 
wagon for driving or carrying burdens? By what was it drawn? By bulls 
or oxen? Dr. Barton says: ‘that chariots or wagons (the ideogram is that 
later used for chariot) are older than Dungi is shown by Gudea. Cyl. A. VI 
17 describes a chariot drawn by an ass; cf. col. vii, 19 ff. The temple Enimu 
has a chariot-house attached (Col. XXVIII, 16).’ 
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etc., but Also ‘a growing wall,’ and ‘a grateful shade,’ figures used 
likewise in Hebrew poetry. He is also represented in his relation 
to Ninlil as the flood, a refreshing, life-giving stream (iv) 25. 
In (ii) 26 he is the child of the goddess, the most natural sort of 
identification with the divinity. In (vi) 7, 8, he stands and 
prays by ‘the beam.’ Is this a wooden pole like the Asherah, 
which represented the female attribute of deity in Israelite temples? 

In verse 9 and 10 he prays by ‘the wall,’ and on this I think I 
can throw some light from personal experience. At the northern 
corner, or more accurately at the northwest side of the northern 
corner of the temple enclosure at Nippur was a very striking wall 
built of baked brick with cement. In front of this all along we 
found quantities of phallic emblems. It seemed to be a prayer 
wall. The ritual seems to have been to touch the phallic emblem 
to the wall in supplication or petition, letting it fall at the foot of 
the wall, if it did not stick in. 

It will be remembered that Loftus found at Erech a wall built 
entirely of inscribed cones laid one upon another. Now these 
cones, as our collections of phallic emblems showed, were con- 
ventionalized forms of the phallus. That wall built of these 
emblems wa , I think, in its nature or its use similar to the wall 
of the temple at Nippur just described, the praying wall for this 
particular ritual. I found a similar wall, a little different in 
construction, but which suggests a combination of the two, at 
Tello. When I first visited Tello, in 1889, de Sarzec, who was 
extremely jealous and suspicious of visitors to his excavations, 
affected t» be ill, and the excavations were discontinued during 
the day or two of my stay. He did not wish me to se2 his work, 
and would not even show me the objects excavated. He was 
very courteous in other ways. He gave me a very good lunch, 
and housed me very nicely, but his jealousy prevented me from 
really seeing his work and his methods. It chanced, however, 
that my commissioner, who was with me, had formerly been 
with de Sarzec, and under his escort I went around a small portion 
of the work. At that time I noted a wall which seemed to have 
no rhyme or reason, connecting with nothing, in which were 
embedded some of the inscribed cones. The following year I 
again visited Tello. The excavations had ceased. De Sarzec 
had returned to France, and I understood that the excavations 
had been definitely given up. Accordingly, I felt myself at liberty 
to make such researches as I wished. I went to the wall which I 
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had seen the year before, and which I suspected was im nature 
akin to the wall of cones found by Loftus in Erech, and removed 
two or three of the large mud bricks. I took out from that very 
small section of the wall about a bushel of inscribed cones, which 
had been built into or thrust into the wall. That I suppose was 
a prayer wall. . 

Now note that praying by ‘the beam’ and praying by ‘the wall’ 
are placed together. If ‘the beam’ is, as I have suggested, the 
pole or the asherah, which represents the female element; then 
praying by the wall would seem to represent the male side. In 
one case the female and in the other case the male emblem of sex 
is used. 

In (vi) 12 and following lines the reference to the roaring lion, 
and the lion hunt: 

Let the roaring lion come, 

He shall not depart: 

Let his plan be frustrated! 

On the mountain his whelps I verily will seize; 

His grown ones with a snare I will verily catch; 

As lord I will catch them; 

As lord I will hold them! 
reminds me of a tablet found at Nippur, of late date, but inter- 
esting as showing the important part which the lion played in 
Babylonian life, namely an ex voto for deliverance or success in a 
lion hunt, representing a man killing or attacking a rampant 
lion with a dagger or short sword. 

NuMBER 4, which Dr. Barton calls ‘A myth of Enlil and Ninlil,’ 
was, I think, a liturgy to be used to invoke the flood, particularly 
to be used, therefore, at the time when the flood ought to come, 
in order to secure its coming. Sometimes the flood comes a 
little earlier, sometimes a little later. Whenever there is delay 
in the coming of the flood, there is naturally very great anxiety. 
Religiously that is the time for special supplication to the deity 
to bring the flood. The method of doing this is of the nature of 
sympathetic magic, telling the story of the coming of the flood, 
etc. This is one of the most vivid and picturesque of all the 
tablets, perhaps the most so. It brings out in the strongest way 
the religious ideas which I have suggested, what the relation is 
between mountain and dyke, the male divinity on the one hand, 
and the winding, twisting, serpent-like river, the great inundation, 
the female deity on the other. Watching from the mountain 
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house® for the coming of the river is the watching of the god 
himself, i. e. of the mountain house which represents the god, and 
the delight and joy of the watcher is the joy of the god himself. 
There is in this liturgy so vivid a picture of this watching that it 
made me feel as though I were back on top of the old mountain 
house, looking out over the plain, watching for the coming of the 
inundations, seeing the serpent-like, beautiful stream approaching 
and the glimmering light reflected from its surface, falling in love 
with it, as it were filled with a passion for it. It was so vivid that 
I can realize and act it out and feel it in myself; how she entices 
him; how he takes her as his wife and she yields to him. 

(i) 15. The holy river, the woman Idazagga, did not flow. 

Ninlil stood on the bank of the canal Nunbiir; 

With holy eyes the lord of . . . eyes looked upon her; 

The great mountain, father Mulil, of holy eyes, with 
his eyes looked upon her; 

Her shepherd, he who determines fate of the holy 
eyes, with his eyes looked upon her; 

The exalted father rising, ran; he seized her; he 
kissed her; 

The heart of the lady exulted; her heart was cap- 
tivated, she wished it; she gave herself to him; 

; He received her; hé cohabited with her; 

He caused it to rain. 

Then, the same attitude which is depicted in the Hebrew story, 
historically in the case of Amnon and Tamar, allegorically in the 
third chapter of Genesis; to the man the relation is one that 
somehow has in it a sense of sin, of something wrong, of something 
that weakens or injures; and now that it is accomplished, that 
she is his, that ‘the holy river . . . flowed’ (i. 23) he repulses 
and upbraids her: ' 

To his wife in anger he said: ‘Did I not yield to thee?’ 
To Ninlil in anger he said: ‘Did I not yield to thee?’ 
‘did I not embrace thee? Did I not know thee? 
I kissed thee; I knew thee; 
thou didst seize me; I submitted; 
thou didst lie down; thou didst gain the mastery; 
thou wast enticing; thou wast mighty.’ 





* This term ‘mountain house’, applied to the old Sumerian temple, is very 
familiar to the Hebrew student from its similar application in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Cf. for example, Jer. 26, 18. 
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To the woman, as represented in (ji), however, it is entirely 
different. To her it is the completion of her being, joy and the 
production of offspring. She speaks to Enlil in his wrath, she 
grasps his hand: 

In a dwelling with offspring thou shalt lie down. 

To her husband she spoke; to his anger she gave a kiss; 
Resting her head on her husband she kissed him. 

Standing brilliant by Enlil, her husband, her heart rejoiced. 

The liturgies in (ii).11 and following seem to represent some 
procession, and some acts of some description, the opening of the 
gates, as in Psalm 24 of the Hebrew Psalter, and an answesing 
back and forth. So: 

Enlil, the hero came; 

Enlil, the hero entered; 
and with Enlil marched the 50 great gods, and-the seven gods 
of fate. They cast out the evil things from the city; Ninlil came 
and they stood before the temple and Enlil called: 

O man of the great gate! man of the lock! 

Man of the strong word; man of the lock! 

Thy lady, Ninlil is here, ete. 
There is at different points the-cry of rejoicing, indicating for 
what purpose the liturgy is used, as‘in (ii) 23 ‘Thy lady, Ninlil,’ 
the coming of the river. Enlil comes into his temple with great 
power and might and high praise, and Ninlil comes with him (as 
(iii) 36, 37, and again (iv) 24), giving grass to the flock and 
clothing the weak, while Enlil, thé mighty hero, flashes his 
weapon and overthrows all foes. The object of the whole is to 
bring about the union of Enlil and Ninlil, to bring the fertilizing 
flood to be the wife of the great god Enlil, that so flocks and herds, 
fields and grain may have blessing. All ends with a burst of 
praise, as in some of the Hebrew psalms: ‘Enlil is lord, Enlil is 
king’; and the last two verses are ‘high praise to mother Ninlil, 
to father Enlil, praise.’ 

Numser 5. This fragment Barton suggests belongs to an 
incantation ritual, to avert destructive storms; to which I have 
nothing to add. 

NuMBER 6. With regard to No. 6, ‘houener, which Barton calls 
‘A Prayer for the City of Ur,’ I would ask whether it is not in 
nature precisely the same as 5, and would refer here to my article 
on the Tammuz liturgies above referred to, where I tried to point 
out that some of the liturgies published by Langdon, which he 
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supposed referred to Elamite destructions of Nippur and the like, 
plainly referred to injury done by storm, and were liturgies for 
what I called the vernal house cleaning, the vernal restoration of 
the temples after the destructive winter storms. Naturally in 
rituals the destruction done is exaggerated, and so it must not 
be taken literally here as to actual amount. If this suggestion is 
correct, then Nos. 5 and 6 are twins, and their purpose is prac- 
tically the same; or perhaps the first is an incantation to avert 
the storms, the second a litany or liturgy of restoration after the 
damage done. A few verses will illustrate this, I think: 

Joy from the fold is snatched; the storm the cow cuts off. 

The thicket of reeds he overthrows. 

Joy is borne away by the whirlwind, by the wind no tall 

grass is left. 

Ekharra utters a curse, and 

Itsland . . . the whirlwind extends over it. 
So they cry to ‘my lady,’ acknowledge her might, beg forgive- 
ness for the sins of the city, offer Ishtar cakes to Enlil, tell him 
of the disaster and beg him to*intervene, for his ‘temples are 
destroyed like a jar that is smashed, thy city, the second which 
thou foundedst, is struck down; it cries out. Thy house weeps; 
O speak, lift it up.’ 

Then Ninlil becomes the intercessor; as protrectress of the city 
her tears flow; she cries before him, begging respite for the city 
whose temple has been shattered, whose beloved priests can no 
longer approach him. Unfortunately the close of this liturgy is 
wanting. The Ishtar cakes in (ii) 31, which appear again in the 
following tablet, line 14, naturally remind one of the women who 
made the cakes for the queen of the heavens in Jeremiah 44. 19, 
but here they appear, altho called Ishtar cakes, to be offered to 
Enlil, not to his spouse. 

NuMBER 7, entitled by Barton ‘A Hymn to Ibisin,’ is in its 
nature and use similar to No. 3, to be used on the birthday or 
accession to the throne, or at some such stated time, of the king 
of Ur, in this case Ibisin, who is regarded as divine. It celebrates 
the good work that he has done, his power, etc. He has built 
the house of Enlil; he has caused proper sacrifices to be offered; 
he celebrates the feasts of the gods; he has done everything to 
make them comfortable and happy, and hence to win their favor 
for the people; he protects the temple and so thru his benevolent 
power joy comes to his land. And the pity of it is, as Barton 


10 JAOS 41 
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points out, that he was an inglorious king, who did nothing 
worth while. 

NuMBER 8 is designated by Barton as ‘A New Création Myth,’ 
and I think correctly; but this creation myth is liturgical also, 
in the same sense as 104 in the Hebrew Psalter, or the psalms 
preceding and succeeding that. Such psalms sing of the glory of 
God in the universe, in creation and the like, or in the history of 
His people, thus magnifying God that so His favor may be won 
for the suppliants, who make their oblations and offer their 
sacrifices unto Him. Such compositions are extremely interesting 
as setting forth the ideas of the people using them with regard 
to creation and cosmogony, or with regard to the administration 
by God of the world.: Here we have a creation myth which is 
characteristically Babylonian. That is, I mean to say, to appre- 
ciate it, one must see things from the standpoint of the Babylonian 
conditions of life, climate, rivers and all. First we have the 
‘mountain of heaven and earth,’ and the assembly of the great 
gods looking down from heaven and observing what happens. 
There is nothing on earth, just asin the second chapter of Genesis 
thére was at first nothing on the earth, no tree had been born, no 
grass had sprung up, land and water were not separated. There 
were no temple terraces, no sheep, no cattle, no crops, no wells, 
no canals, the very names of the gods and the demi-gods and the 
demons thru whom these things exist and who exist in connection 
with them were not known. There was no grain of any sort, no 
possessions, no dwellings. Then comes procreation, with frank 
mention of the sexual organs. Thru the act of union of god and 
goddess mankind comes into the world, but naked and homeless, 
without houses, without clothing. Then they begin with rushes 
and reed ropes to make dwellings and form families or tribes; 
then to water the ground, to get gardens and grow greens. On the 
reverse we are told of further developments, in no very evident 
systematic order, to be sure; flocks enclosed in folds, for protec- 
tion against the storms, a more developed agriculture, civic 
development, with law given from the gods, increase of wealth, 
bringing danger of attack, and hence houses and cities of brick; 
and at the end, what we should expect earlier, man and his help- 
meet, as in the Hebrew story. While I have called this a liturgy, 
and presume that it was sung as such in temple services, there are 
in it no liturgical and ritual notes such as exist in all the other 
tablets considered. It is purely a hymn. 
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NuMBER 9 tells somewhat dramaticaliy the tale of the rise to 
power as king of Isin of Ishbiurra of Mair, the Sumerian patriot, 
summoned by Father Enlil to break the bonds of the oppressed, 
like Moses. Barton calls it ‘An Oracle for Ishbiurra, founder of 
the dynasty of Isin.’ I think it isa Te Deum or hymn of triumph 
for Ishbiurra’s victories, something like Exodus 15, or 2 Sam. 22, 
if I may again compare with Hebrew Psalms and liturgies. 

NuMBER 10 Dr. Barton calls ‘An excerpt from an exorcism.’ 
What is here published, and which Dr. Barton notes is part of a 
larger text, consists of two fairly equal stanzas, the first closing 
with a statement that Enlil’s priests are making Ishtar cakes, or 
a direction to them to make Ishtar cakes for his sanctuary; and 
the second with the bidding to make Ishtar cakes for his temple, 
Emakh. The first stanza, preceding the clause about the Ishtar 
cakes, is a glorification of Enlil, as prince who terrifies the land 
with darkness, and rejoices it with light, who give abundance, 
who inhabits the mountain, a protector and creator. The second 
stanza is an appeal to him dwelling in the mountain, the just 
shepherd, to speak the word of command which br'ngs blessing. 
I fancy that this is the liturgy for the ritual] act of making the 
Ishtar cakes (lines 12 and 22), the incantation to be sung during 
the process. If that be so, then we have here also some intimation 
of the use and purpose of Ishtar cakes, to please, propitiate and 
strengthen Enlil, that he may speak the word of life. 

NuMBER I1 is a fragment of the text misnamed by Dr. Langdon 
‘Liturgy to Nintud on the Creation of Man and Woman,’ which 
needs for its understanding the remaining portions. 

In these notes I have followed Dr. Barton’s translations which, 
considering the difficulties of the language and the fragmentary 
character of the texts, he would be the first, I fancy, to designate 
as tentative. I have ventured to comment on them at all only 
because as I read and studied his translations and his notes I 
have felt that out of my personal experience in the country of 
these Liturgies I was able to understand and appreciate some 
points which the text scholar might overlook. 

As elucidating further the liturgical use of these texts I desire 
to call attention also to the text published by Langdon under 
the title The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods, and recently repub- 
lished by Mercer in the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 
This was a liturgy to be used in connection with a feast either of 
fertilization, of the coming of the fertilizing floods, or possibly of 
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harvest or sowing, I am inclined to think the former. As this 
liturgy itself indicates, bearing out the account which has come 
down thru Herodotus, and our discoveries of abundant use of 
sexual emblems at Nippur and elsewhere, and especially of the 
thrusting of a phallus into a wall, the ritual for procuring the 
fertilization of the crops was connected with sexual license on the 
part of the worshippers. This is a ‘sympathetic’ ritual act, 
participating in and thus promoting the union of god and goddess 
by which. fertilization is produced. Generation plays a mighty 
part in such early religious documents, as in early ritual, the 
perpetual miracle and mystery of the origin of life. Enlil, the 
great god of Nippur, looks down from his mountain house on the 
beautiful serpent, the winding river, lying before him, and is 
enticed, and she becomes his mate. This beautiful goddess, 
whose floods give birth to trees and grain and flocks and all that 
man needs, brings also destruction with her storms and floods, 
and sickness, as the aftermath of her inundations. It is the rule 
and dominance of the river by the Lord of the mountain hotse, 
with his temples and cities and terraces and dikes, which brings 
to men the blessing of wealth, and worship and ritual must be 
developed for maintaining and controlling the one and the other. 
In these texts one gets glimpses of the very foundation concep- 
tions of the religion of Babylonia, speculations on the develop- 
ment of its civilization, and occasional allusions to events of its 
history. 
OBVERSE 


1.2. The salutation to the god and goddess in their holy 
shrine, the mountain of Dilmun; a sort of ‘oyez, oyez.’ 

3-12. The glorification of the holy sanctuary in which Enki 
cohabits with his mate. Does this use of ‘mountain of Dilmun’ 
imply a legend which goes back of Nippur, ascribing the origin 
of its shrine and its cult to an older derivation from Dilmun? 

13-30. The recital of conditions before the love and copulation 
of god and goddess; before the god of the mountain house, of 
cities and terraces and dikes, and the goddess of the river, and its 
floods made benevolent by canals, were brought together. Nature 
could not function aright, all was perverted. 

31-II. 6. As in the Bible story of the garden of Eden it is the 
woman who with the serpent entices man to the sexual act which 
shall make him the producer of life, like to the gods, living on 
forever, so in this recital it is the female part, the goddess, who 
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entices the god. A canal there must be, the river must be brought, 
by the taming of which under him the water of life may be given 
to the land. 

7-19. The recital ends in a burst of prayer and praise for the 
coming of the water, closing with the assurance of fulfilment of 
the petition in the usual ritual manner. 

20-45. Then comes the impregnation of the goddess and the 
birth of Tagtug: This is not three impregnations and three 
births, but one, sung three times over in liturgical fashion with 
variations, to give emphasis and solemnity. Thru it one sees 
also the kind of ritual acts, symbolical and actual, which were 
part of the service of this festival. 


REVERSE 


13-48. This brings the life-giving power of the water, or the 
product of the water, Ninkur’s sons, Tagtug, who in some symbolic 
fashion seems to be brought into the temple and enthroned there, 
displacing Enki in a sort of feast of misrule. Then Enki comes 
as a husbandman, a gardener, with similar symbolism, and is 
admitted thus into his own temple, where he proceeds to honor 
Tagtug and place him on the great throne in the chief sanctuary. 

Then follows a recitative, telling of: 

II. 7-15, the planting of the fruits, born of the mating of god and 
goddess, and, 16-36, the blessing, naming and designation of all 
the fruits sprung from their union. 

37-III. 23. Then comes the purposeful and dramatic clash of 
disharmony, as a foil the better by contrast to bring out the desired 
effect. Ninharsag, wrathful, demands her place and reward and 
honor in the sanctuary, that she who has born Tagtug be received 
into the shrine and honored there, which is dqne and she ‘sat 
down in majesty.’ 

24-42. Then follows a recitative describing the many children 
born of the happy union of god and goddess, who have power to 
heal all ills of man; closing with a hymn of praise, 43-50, to all 
these divine generations, to which is added 51, in behalf of the 
scribes who write the sacred texts, the god of scribes, Nidaba. 











NOTE ON DR. PETERS’ NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


On THE EARLY SUMERIAN RELIGION AND ITS EXPRESSION 
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Bryn Mawr CoLiece 


THE TEXTS PUBLISHED in my Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions are most of them extremely difficult, especially in their 
present fragmentary condition. I have read Dr. Peters’ com- 
ments on them with much interest and am grateful to him for his 
attempt to elucidate their meaning from the knowledge gained by 
his experience in Babylonia. His observations in most instances 
commend themselves. It is a question whether he has not at 
times over-worked the liturgical idea. While I have that feeling 
in reading his notes, I am not prepared to say that he has. 

The object of the present note is to discuss Dr. Peters’ sugges- 
tion that text No. 1 is a hymn or liturgy in part in praise of a 
king of Kesh,*who had rebuilt the temple at Nippur. This 
possibility, though it occurred to me when editing the text, was 
not seriously entertained, because so little is known historically of 
Kesh, that such a consideration seemed to land us in an historical 
mist. The suggestion is, however, worthy of more serious con- 
sideration than was then given it. If it should turn out to point 
to an historical fact, it might open a new vista in Babylonian 
history. 

The ideogram employed in our text for Kesh is Briinnow, No. 
10859 (= CT 11.49, 32 ab). The question is, does this ideogram 
designate a city, that was later designated by another ideogram, - 
or does it refer to a city never designated by another ideogram? 
If the latter alternative is true, then Kesh disappeared at the 
dawn of written history and we know practically nothing about 
it. If the former is true, then it is possible that something of its 
later history is known, or at least ascertainable. Clay (Empire 
of the Amorites, p. 104) identifies Kesh with Opis. He does this 
on the authority of Thureau-Dangin, who in SAK, pp. 20, 21, read 
the ideogram UHU-Kesh. Later in his work, however, (p. 225 
note d) Thureau-Dangin recognized UHU as referring to Opis. 
Clay’s identification is accordingly erroneous. Kesh is designated 
by quite a different ideogram. If Kesh were the same as Opis, 
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and this foundation cylinder celebrated the repair of the temple 
of Enlil by a king of Opis, it might record an historical incident 
in the work of one of those kings of Opis whose names are recorded 
on the dynastic tablet discovered some years ago by Scheil. In 
that case the cylinder would be older by one or two hundred years 
than the date assigned it in my book. There is, however, no 
satisfactory evidence known to me for the identification of Kesh 
with Opis. 

A stronger argument for the identification of Kesh with Kish 
could be made. The ideogram for Kesh (Ki-e-es, Briinnow, 
10859) is also transliterated Kish (Ki-‘-2%, Briinnow, 10860).' 
The dynasty to which Naram-Sin and Shargalisharri belonged 
was a dynasty of Kish and Agade, and if Kesh were an archaic 
designation of Kish, the city might so be referred to in a poetical 
composition such as our cylinder contains. The identification of 
Kesh with Kish seems to be accepted by Thureau-Dangin (SAK 
225 note d), and by Harper, who translated the ideogram by the 
name Kish (Code of Hammurabi, p. 5). In the code, however, 
the god of Kish is Za-md-ma (read by Clay, Za-ba-ba), while the 
god of Kesh is Ma-ma. As the syllables md and ma are repre- 
sented in the two names by different cuneiform signs, and Kesh 
and Kish are designated by different ideograms, it seems precari- 
ous to assume that the two cities were the same. 

Kesh was apparently situated somewhere near Kish and Opis 
(Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit.). There is no evidence known to me 
of a king or dynasty of Kesh that conquered Babylonia. Never- 
theless Dr. Peters’ idea that the cylinder celebrates the work of 
a king who rebuilt the temple commends itself as probable. It 
is not necessary to assume that this monarch was a king of Kesh; 
if he proceeded to Nippur from Kesh, where he had made some 
conquest, or repaired some temple, the conditions of our text 
would be fulfilled. 

While, therefore, I am favorably inclined to Dr. Peters’ inter- 
pretation of the text, I am inclined, while awaiting fuller informa- 
tion as to the locality and identity of Kesh, tentatively to hold 
as before that in all probability the cylinder. is from the time of 
Naram-Sin. 





1 The city of Kish is usually denoted by a different ideogram (Brinnow, 
No. 8904 and Meissner, No. 6688). In the one passage known to me in 
which this ideogram is syllabically defined (Reisner’s Hymnen, 57. 13, 14) the 
name is spelled Ki-3i, not Ki-i-i. 
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EVERYONE who is acquainted with Sanskrit dramatic literature 
is aware that one of the most striking characteristics of the so-called 
classical drama is the absence of a tragic ending. The discovery 
of the manuscripts of the thirteen plays attributed to Bhisa proves 
that this was not true of the older dramas, as some of them are 
real tragedies. But this fact only makes more puzzling and more 
interesting the problem of the consistency with which the later 
dramatists avoided the tragic ending. 

In a number of the later plays there are many distressing occur- 
rences during the progress of the action, but there is never any 
tragedy in the sense of calamity which remains at the close of the 
last‘act. There are near approaches to this but the tragic outcome 
is always prevented by the timely assistance of a friend or the 
intervention of the gods. 

As Dr. Lindenau has pointed out in his Bhasa-Studien,' there - 
must have been known to Bhasa a form of the Natya-Sastra older 
than the recension we have. In this older form the strict rules 
concerning the happy ending were probably lacking. In the 
Bharata known to us, however, and in other dramaturgical works, 
the rules on this point of avoiding an unhappy ending are very 
definite and they were very strictly followed by the classical 
dramatists. 

The text-books of dramaturgy, as we have them, in giving the 
different conclusions which a play might have, seem to make no 
provision for anything opposed to the ultimate happiness of the 
hero and heroine,’ and it is distinctly stated that the death of the 
hero or principal person should not occur anywhere in the play.’ 





1 Bhasa-studien: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des altindischen Dramas, von 
Dr. Max Lindenau, Leipzig 1918, p. 29. 

2See G. C. O. Haas, Dasaripa, tr. and text (1912), pp. 92 and 145; Lévi, 
Le théatre indien (1890), p. 86. 

3 DR, p. 93. 
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Concerning one type of play‘ it is stated that the death of a great 
person must not be presented even though it took place in the 
legend from which the plot is derived. Not only must the hero 
and the heroine suffer no calamity at the end of the play but they 
must not even be sorrowful. 

There were a number of violations of the rules concerning the 
things considered indecorous to present before the eyes of the 
audience,*® but usually they took place off-stage. Even the death 
of the hero and heroine occurs but there is always a quick restora- 
tion and all ends happily.’ 

I have said that the dramatists of the later plays adhered strictly 
to the rules regarding the happy ending. I recognize the fact that 
the rules, as we know them, may have been made after the plays 
were written, but even if this were so there must have been a strong 
tradition which had become firmly established, otherwise there 
would never have been the remarkable consistency we find in the 
technique of the plays. 

Whether written or unwritten there seems no doubt that a deep 
veneration for these rules is the cause of lack of tragedy in the later 
Sanskrit drama. . 

There is no reason, I believe, to think that some of the writers 
of these plays could not have written real tragedies if they had so 
wished. There is an abundance of evidence to show that these 
playwrights were keen psychologists, and they were certainly well 
versed in the working out of cause and effect. With these qualifi- 
cations and the ability, so amply proved in numerous passages, to 
portray deep and noble emotions, we are justified in concluding 
that the failure to write tragedy was not due to the inability of the 
writers. 

In spite of the fine qualities of many of the Sanskrit plays we are 
almost sure, in reading those which are essentially potential 
tragedies, to find ourselves wishing they had continued so to the 
end. The effect upon us is that of the modern melodrama—the 
heart may be satisfied but the artistic sense suffers a shock. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider how a few of these 





‘ Thamrga. 
5 DR, p. 105; Lévi, p. 145. 
* For examples see Mrcchakatika, Act 3, and Viddhasalabhafijika, Acts 3 
and 4, Gray tr., JAOS vol. 27. 
7 See Canda-KauSika, Naginanda, and Mrcchakatika. 
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plays could be changed into tragedies without altering the psy- 
chology of the characters, in fact changing nothing but the ending, 
and perhaps making a slight readjustment of scenes. 

Let us take, for example, the Vikramorvasi of Kalidisa. In 
order to obtain the invariable happy conclusion the author has 
greatly changed the original story of Urva‘i and King Puriravas, 
which allowed them to remain together so long as the King did not 
behold the son to be borne to him by Urvasi. By removing the 
inevitable tragedy of such a love Kalidasa has weakened his drama 
from the artistic standpoint. Although he. had a fine tragic plot 
all ready for his poetic touch, in order to avoid the tragedy, he 
lowered his heroine from her divine estate and even caused the 
great divinity, Indra, to break his word. 

Practically the only change of any importance needed to make 
a tragedy of the VikramorvaSi would be in the last scene. We can 
easily imagine the fine scene, between Urvasi and Puriravas, that 
Kalidasa might have written, in which the king is in a tragic 
conflict of emotion between his joy in beholding, for the first time, 
his son and heir, and his agony of sorrow at the loss of Urvasi 
resulting from the sight of this same child. 

A further example is the Uttara-Rama-Carita of Bhavabhiti. 
Out of the material of this play could have been made a great 
tragedy. If Rima’s moral conflict between his kingly duties and 
his love for his wife had been kept the central theme, and the 
whole play had thus been based upon it; if the banishment of Sita, 
after much inward struggle and spiritual suffering, had come 
toward the end of the play, we might have had a tragedy worthy 
even of Shakespeare. This would have been the more assured 
through Bhavabhiti’s power of description, his tenderness and 
beauty of thought, and his inherent sense for the dramatic. 

The Nagananda of Harsa could quickly be transformed into a 
tragedy by changing some of the lighter scenes slightly and elimi- 
nating the intervention of the gods at the end. If Jimitavahana 
were not restored to life the play would be not only more tragic 
but more artistic. A fine contrast could have been made between 
the hero’s love for his bride and his devotion to what he felt to be 
his compelling duty. The hero has sacrificed his life willingly and 
we feel that, according to all the rules of art, he should not come to 
life again. 

Bhavabhiti’s Malatimadhava has often been called the Romeo 
and Juliet of the Sanskrit drama. To any one who is not familiar 
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with the subject this comparison with Shakespeare’s play would 
naturally imply that Malatimadhava is a tragedy. There is a 
similarity, indeed, between the two dramas in many points, and 
there are several near approaches to tragedy in this Sanskrit play, 
but all ends well. This play is very dramatic and the elements: 
of tragedy are strong. To develop these but few changes would 
need to be made. The father of Malati should appear as one of 
the principal characters. His fear of the king’s disfavor could be 
strongly dwelt upon and contrasted with his love for his daughter. 
By showing this conflict as a moral struggle the tragic note would 
be established at once. Nandana, the king’s favorite, to whom 
the king wishes MAlati married, would have to appear in person 
in order to give a contrast with Madhava, the hero. The very fine- 
scene at the end, in which Malati wanders upon the field of the 
dead and is finally about to be offered as a victim to the dreadful 
goddess Camund4, need not have been changed at all. All that is 
needed to make the play a real Romeo and Juliet is to delay the 
hero in his arrival upon the field of the dead just about one minute. 
Such an ending would be just retribution to the father for sacri- 
ficing his child’s happiness rather than risk the king’s disfavor. 

The Canda-Kausgika of Kshemisévara is filled with tragic incidents 
from the time the king is cursed by the angry hermit to the end 
of the play, when the little prince, whose death occurs as the 
final overwhelming sorrow, is restored to life by the gods and the 
king receives again his lost kingdom. Nothing but divine inter- 
vention could possibly have saved this play from being a complete- 
tragedy. 

These are suggestions simply to show how some of the Sanskrit 
dramas might have been, without niuch change excepting the 
final outcome, made tragedies worthy of high honor, and how these 
have probably been lost to us through the rules prohibiting 
unhappy endings. 

I have not mentioned the incident in Harsa’s PriyadarSika of the: 
heroine being bitten by a serpent and seeming to be dead, nor in 
the Mrechakatika, ascribed to Siidraka, of the apparent killing of 
Vasantasena, because they are merely dramatic devices used to 
further the plot and not the logical tragic result of previous actions. 
These incidents might be compared to the supposed death of 
Hermione in the Winter’s Tale, of Imogen in Cymbeline, or of Hero 
in Much Ado About Nothing. I should mention in this connec- 
tion the Svapnavdsavadatta, one of the Bhiasa plays. In this: 
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play the false report of the Queen’s death is used to bring about 
the happy ending. Here the audience knows from the beginning 
that the Queen is not really dead. 

We know that at least as early as Kalidasa the strict rules, 
whether written or traditional, barring tragedy from the Hindu 
stage, were firmly established and closely observed. What caused 
the introduction of these rules we do not know. Keith has attempt- 
ed to explain the invariable happy ending by finding its origin in 
the ritual of the spring festival in which summer triumphs over 
winter.’ Of course in the light of the Bhasa plays this explanation 
would lose its force. Lindenau believes the solution is to be 
sought in the simple fact of the dramatists’ yielding to the taste 
and demand of the public.® 

I cannot feel that the last word has been said on this very inter- 
esting phase of Hindu thought as shown in the drama. The evi- 
dence does not seem yet to be sufficient for a final judgment. Per- 
haps Dr. Belvalkar, in his promised critical edition of the Natya- 
Sastra, will have some new theory to offer which may help to 


clear up the problem. 





8 ‘Origin of the Drama’, JRAS 1912, p. 423. 
® Bhadsa-studien, p. 31, note 1. 

















BRIEF NOTES 


The Tower of Babel at Borsippa 


I am pleased to see that Dr. Kraeling (above, p. 276 ff.) main- 
tains the identification of the Tower of Babel with Birs Nimrud. 
That has been my view ever since I first saw the remarkable ruins 
of Birs Nimrud in 1889. They are far more striking to the eye 
than anything in Babylon, and they lie sufficiently near to Babylon 
to make the ordinary man connect them with the famous name 
of Babel, for indeed Borsippa must have seemed to him no more 
than a suburb of the great city. It seems to me, however, that 
Dr. Kraeling has omitted the best evidence of his theory, which 
I cited in Nippur (Vol. 1, 217) in 1897. Because it was written 
so long ago that it has passed out of mind, I venture to quote the 
passage: 

‘In the clay cylinders of Nebuchadrezzar found by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in the corners of the Ziggurat of Birs Nimrud, we read: 

“Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, the rightful ruler, the 
expression of the righteous heart of Marduk, the exalted high 
priest, the beloved of Nebo, the wise prince who devotes ‘his care 
to the affairs of the great gods, the unwearying ruler, the restorer 
of Esagila and Ezida, the son and heir of Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, am I. 

“Marduk the great god formed me aright and commissioned me 
to perform his restoration; Nebo, guider of the universe of heaven 
and earth, placed in my hand the right sceptre; Esagila, the house 
of heaven and earth, the abode of Marduk, lord of the gods, Ekua, 
the sanctuary of his lordship, I adorned gloriously with shining 
gold. Ezida I built anew, and completed its construction with 
silver, gold, precious stones, bronze, musukkani wood, and cedar 
wood. Timinanki, the ziggurat of Babylon, I built and com- 
pleted; of bricks glazed with lapis-lazuli (blue) I erected its 
summit. 

“At that time the house of the seven divisions of heaven and 
earth, the ziggurat of Borsippa, which a former king had built 
and carried up to the height of forty-two ells, but the summit of 
which he had not erected, was long since fallen into decay, and its 
water conduits had become useless; rain storms and tempests had 
penetrated its unbaked brick-work; the bricks which cased it 
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were bulged out, the unbaked bricks of its terraces were converted 
into rubbish heaps. The great lord Marduk moved my heart to 
rebuild it. Its place I changed not and its foundation I altered 
not. Inalucky month, on an auspicious day I rebuilt the unbaked 
bricks of its terraces and its encasing bricks, which were broken 
away, and I raised up that which was fallen down. My inscriptions 
I put upon the kiliri of its buildings. To build it and to erect its 
summit I set my hand. I built it anew as in former times; as in 
days of yore I erected its summit. 

“Nebo, rightful son, lordly messenger, majestic friend of 
Marduk, look kindly on my pious works; long life, enjoyment of 
health, a firm throne, a long reign, the overthrow of foes, and 
conquest of the land of the enemy give me as a gift. On thy 
righteous tablet which determines the course of heaven and earth, 
record for me length of days, write for me wealth. Before Marduk, 
lord of heaven and earth, the father who begat thee, make pleasant 
my days, speak favorably for me. Let this be in thy mouth, 
‘Nebuchadrezzar, the restorer king.’ ”’ ’ 

Nebuchadrezzar describes the condition in which the ziggurat 
was when he found it. It was built long before his day, and built 
with very ambitious ideas. It was forty-two ells in height, but 
the summit had never been completed. The consequence of this 
failure to erect the summit was that the water struck into the 
unprotected mud bricks forming the mass of the interior of the 
ziggurat, dissolved them, and broke and bulged out the casing 
walls of baked bricks by which the different terraces were held in, 
reducing the whole to a huge mass of ruins. The water conduits 
referred to are such as Haynes found on the sides of the ziggurat 
at Nippur, designed to carry off the water from the surfaces of the 
upper terraces, and save the whole structure from decay. These 
conduits are useful only in case proper arrangements are made to 
carry into them the water falling on the surfaces of the upper 
terraces. The failure in this case to ‘erect the summit’, and the 
consequent soaking of the water into the clay bricks of the interior, 
soon rendered these conduits useless. 

The striking similarities of this story to that of the Tower of 
Babel are, outside of the site, the extremely ambitious nature of 
this ziggurat of Borsippa which Nebuchadrezzar found in ruins, 
and the fact that after it had been raised to a great height the 
work was abandoned, leaving the building in such an incomplete 
condition that its ruin was inevitable. 
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As Nebuchadrezzar found it, the tower was little more than an 
enormous mass of ruins. He built it over entirely, and made it a 
seven-staged ziggurat. It is the ruins of Nebuchadrezzar’s ziggurat 
which constitute the present Birs Nimrud, and the explorations 
which have been conducted there revealed the seven stages still 
existing. 

Now, Nebuchadrezzar gives no similar description of the ruined 
and incomplete condition of any other ziggurat which he rebuilt. 
He rebuilt, among other places, the ziggurat of Esagil in Babylon, 
but he says nothing of its ruined condition. Evidently the ruined 
condition of the ziggurat at Borsippa, in connection with its 
great size and ambitious design, made a strong impression upon 
his mind, or the mind of the writer of his inscription. This is not 
a positive proof that it made a similar impression on the world at 
large, yet the natural induction is that the ruined condition of 
this ziggurat was notorious, and impressed all beholders. How 
long before the time of Nebuchadrezzar it had fallen into such a 
condition, it is impossible from our present information to say. 
Nebuchadrezzar says ‘long since’, and does not mention the 
name of the original builder, calling him merely ‘a former king’, 
as though its original construction were a thing of the remote past, 
the details of which were long since forgotten. But whatever the 
date, Nebuchadrezzar’s account of the ruins of this ziggurat 
corresponds so well with the story of the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis, that one is inclined to attach that story, at least tenta- 
tively, to this ruin. The proximity of the site to Babylon led to 
its connection with that well-known name, Babel, in the Hebrew 
story. 

Joun P. PETERS 

University of the South 


Note on Angarés, in Montgomery’s ‘Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur’ 


In Montgomery’s Incantation Texts from Nippur, page 196, 
there is the translation of a lengthy charm on behalf of one 
MeSarsia, in which a large number of non-Semitic deities and 
demons are invoked. In line 7 of this charm occurs the formula, 
‘In the name of Angarés’. In view of the fact that certain Indian 
names certainly occur in these incantations,—Hindu in Nos. 24 
and 40, and Hinduitha in number 38, —it does not seem improbable 
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that this name is to be identified with that of Angiras, sometimes 
a deity and sometimes a semi-divine being of Indian mythology. 
Angiras is frequently identified with Agni, the fire god, in the 
Vedas, but is also the progenitor of a line of priests. In many 
passages he is the father of Brihaspati, and in Rig Veda 2. 23. 18 
is identified with Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, the ‘Lord of the 
Charm’. In view of the fact that Angiras is so frequently 
invoked or utilized in Indian magic, the importation of his name 
into Mesopotamia would seem quite possible. In the Atharva 
Veda, 19. 34. 1, we have him identified with a magical plant: 
‘Jangida, thou art Angiras: thou art a guardian, Jangida. Let 
Jangida keep safely all our bipeds and our quadrupeds’ (Griffith’s 
translation). When one remembers that a common name for this 
Veda is ‘Atharvangirasah,’ and even ‘Angirasa Veda’, and that 
this is preeminently the book of the ancient priestly magicians, 
the probability of the identification seems increased. The 6 in 
the final syllable of Angarés is just what we would expect to rep- 
resent the 4 in the nominative Angiras. 

Among other proper names which may possibly be Indian, one 
may note Ar&si in 37, line 5, which may well be Sanskrit Rishi, 
and DarSi, called the foreigner, in No. 29. This, meaning ‘seer’, 


though used ordinarily only in composition in Sanskrit, is used as 


a noun in Hindi. 
GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN 


Transvlvania College 


PERSONALIA 


Proressor RicHarD GoTTHEIL, at present on duty at the University of 
Strasbourg, contributes a note on the death of M. Max Van Bercuem who died 
in the past winter at his home in Geneva, in his fifty-sixth year. He has 
been since 1892 the organizer and director of the Corpus of Arabic Inscriptions. 
The Egyptian division of the work has appeared, and he was engaged in over- 
seeing in Cairo the printing of the division on Palestine when his last illness 
overtook him. Dr. Gottheil adds: ‘His skill in deciphering the tangled 
inscriptions upon mosque walls and upon other buildings was wizard-like. 
But his far-reaching knowledge and his well-poised judgment held his skill 
in proper bounds; and his writings are fascinating for their historic richness 
and for the wonderful stories that he forced stone and mortar to tell.’ 


M. Paut Pascat Henri Pocnon, retired Consul General of France, died 
at Chambéry, France, March 16, 1921. His long diplomatic residence in 
the East, at Aleppo and elsewhere, gave him the opportunity of firsthand 
research in antiquities and he contributed several notable works in Assyrian 
and Aramaic studies and archzological exploration. 











